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ABSTRACT 

This report on the supply of newly qualified teachers 
(NQTs) is based primarily on data from the Recent College Graduates 
(RCG) study of 1991. The survey, which was originally designed to 
provide information on NQTs alone, was expanded to cover graduates in 
all major fields of study; however, it continues to emphasize 
graduates qualified to teach at the elementary or secondary school 
level. It focuses on the number, characteristics, and teaching status 
of NQTs who were defined as college graduates receiving a bachelor's 
or master *s degree between July 1, 1989, and June 30, 1990; who 
became eligible or certified to tsach during that same period; and 
who had not been employed as teachers before receiving thcsir degree. 
The number of NQTs who graduated from the nation's colleges and 
universities increased from 126,200 in 1986 to 140,500; the number at 
the master's level decreased by 1,000. Of the NQTs in 1991, 71 
percent were female. Am^^ng NQTs, about 50 percent had a grade point 
average of 3.25 or above, compared to 42 percent of other bachelor's 
degree recipients. Fifty-nine percent of the NQTs had majored in 
education, about the same as the percentage in 1987 (57 percent). One 
year after graduation, 91 percent of the NQTs were employed, 73 
percent fiill-time. The averages annual salary for NQTs who were 
employed full time was $19,200 in 1991, compared to $24,200 for other 
bachelor ' s degree recipients. Of all NQTs, 85 percent were eligible 
or certified to teach at the elementary or secondary level. A 
bibliography of RCG reports and numerous text tables and figures are 
included. Four appendixes provide tables containing additional data 
referenced in text, tables with standard errors for data reported in 
text, technical notes, and definitions of terms and codes used in the 
report. (LL) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



There were an estimated 140,500 newly qualified teachers (NQTs) in 1991. This number 
represents an increase of 1 1 percent over the 1987 Recent College Graduates (RCG) study 
estimate of 126,200 (table 1). 

Among newly qualified teachers who received either a bachelor's or master's degree in 1989-90, 
the growth in the number of NQTs between 1987 and 1991 is due entirely to increases in 
bachelor's degree NQTs. Tlie number of bachelor's degree NQTs was 112,100 in 1987 and 
127,400 in 1991. The number of master's degree NQTs was 14,100 in 1987 and 13,100 in 1991 
(table 1). 

Almost three-quarters (71 percent) of the newly qualified teachers who received bachelor's degrees* 
were women. Among all other bachelor's degree recipients, 51 percent were women (table 2^. 

Among bachelor's degree NQTs, 50 percent reported a grade point average of 3.25 or above, and 
among other bachelor's degree recipients, 40 percent haa an average of 3.25 or above (table 2), 

Among bachelor's degree NQTs, 93 percent expected to obtain a master's degree or above, 
compared to 81 percent of the other bachelor's degree recipients (table 2). 

About 59 percent of bachelor's degree NQTs were education majors. Among bachelor's degree 
NQTs who were teaching 1 year after graduation, 72 percent were education majors (figure 5). 

One year after graduation, 91 percent of the bachelor's degree NQTs were employed. Overall, 
73 percent were working full time, 6 percent were working part time and wanted part-time work, 
1 1 percent were woridng part time but would have preferred full-time woric, 3 percent were in the 
labor force bur unemployed, and 6 percent were not in the labor force (figure 8). 

Among bachelor's degree NQTs who were employed 1 year after graduation, 49 percent were 
employed as nonsubstitute teachers in prekindergarten through 12th grade (PK-12). An additional 
15 percent were employed as PK-12 substitute teachers, Eight percent were employed in 
administrative support including clerical, 5 percent were in education positions other tnan teachers 
and substitutes at the elementary and secondary level, 5 percent were service personnel, 4 percent 
were business/managers, 3 percent were sales personnel, and 10 percent were in other occupations 
(figure 9). 

Of all bachelor's degree NQTs, 76 percent applied for an elementary or secondary teaching job 
after or immediately prior to receiving their degrees. Of those who applied, 71 percent were 
employed as regular or substitute teachers 1 year after graduation (table 7). 

Bachelor's degree NQTs employed full time in any occupation earned an average annual salary 
of $19,200, compared to an average of $24,200 for other bachelor's degree recipients (table 8). 
Bachelor's degree NQTs with full-time nonsubstitute teaching contracts in public schools earned 
an average of $20,8(X) during the school year, and an average of $21,500 including summer 
income (table 11). 

Among bachelor's degree NQTs employed full time as nonsubstitute teachers, 91 percent of the 
elementary teachers were certified to teach elementary. For secondary teachers, the rate of 
certification within the subject field taught most frequently was 77 percent for English teachers, 
85 percent for mathematics teachers, 84 percent for science teachers, and 77 percent for social 
studies teachers. For those teaching primarily in special education, the certification rate in special 
education was 77 percent (table 13). 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report summarizes findings from Uie Recent 
College Graduates study> with a focus on the 
number, characteristics, and labor force and 
leaching status of newly qualified teachers 
(NQTs). The National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) conducted the Recent College 
Graduates (RCG) study for the first time in 1^76. 
Since tliat time, surveys have been completed in 
1978, 198K 1985, 1987, and 1991. The series 
was initially begun in response to a congressional 
mandate to provide information on the supply of 
new teachers. Since then the focus of the series 
has been broadened to include graduates in all 
major fields of study; however, the survey 
continues to have a special emphasis on newly 
qualified teachers.' 

Issues concerning tlie supply of teachers in the 
United States are of continuing interest to 
education policymakers. These issues include the 
perceived need to increase the supply of teachers, 
and the contribution to that supply that newly 
qualified teachers (as defined in this study) mjike. 
Other issues of interest in an economy in which 
local and state government revenues are not 
increasing and additional demands are being 
placed on these limited resources include (1) the 
ability of newly qualified teachers seeking full- 
time teaching jobs to obtain these jobs; (2) trend 
comparisons of newly qualified teachers' salaries 
compared to salaries of other bachelor's degree 
recipients; and (3) the employment of newly 
qualified teachers in fields other than those in 
which they are eligible or certified. 

This report does not address the issue of teacher 
demand, nor does it address all sources of 
teachers. Rather, it provides information on one 
source of teachers, those individuals who obtained 
a bachelor's or master's degree in the 1989-90 
academic year who fit the definition of newly 
qualified teachers given below. Specifically, this 
report addresses the following questions with 
regard to these newly qualified teachers in 1991: 

■ What was the number of newly qualified 
teachers and how does this number compare 
with previous years? 



■ Vv^hat were the characteristics of newly 
qualified teachers compared witli other recent 
graduates? 

« What were the major fields of study of newly 
qualified teachers? 

■ What was the labor market status of newly 
qualified teachers compared witli other 
graduates? 

■ What was iJie average annual salary of newly 
qualified teachers compared witJi other 
graduates? 

■ To what extent were newly qualified teachers 
employed as teachers? 

Definition of Newly Qualified Teachers (NQTs). 
In the eiu-lier reports in the RCG series ;uid in 
RCG 1991, newly qualified teachers are defined 
as college graduates receiving a bachelor's or 
master's degree between July I, 1989, and June 
30, 1990, meeting one of the following 
criteria: (1) became cliiiible (defined as 
completing coursework and requirements 
necessaiy for regular or standard certification) to 
teach at some level of prekindergarten ihmugli 
grade 12 (PK-12) between July 1989 and June 
1990, and had not taught prior to receiving ihe 
1989-90 degree; (2) became certified (includes all 
types of certification) to teach at some level of 
PK-12 between July 1989 and June 1990, and had 
not taught prior to receiving the 1989-90 degree; 
(3) had taught at some level of PK-12 since 
graduation and had not taught prior to receiving 
the 1989-90 degree. It should be noted that only 
one of these conditions needs to be met be 
classified as an NQT, and that the definition 
includes those who became eligible or certified in 
the time period and had not taught prior to their 
degree, whether or not they had taught since 
graduation. The definition also includes those 
who are not eligible or certified hut had taught 
for the first time at some time since graduation. 

The definition of NQTs thus includes about 
19,000 (15 percent of total NQTs) 1989-90 



bachelor's graduates who did not report that they 
were eligible or certified to teacii, but had taught 
for the first time at some time since their 
graduation. Most of these were not engaged in 
teaching as a primary job at the time of the 
survey. Only 5 per:ent of the total NQTs were 
non-eligible aiid not certified and also reported 
teaching as their primary job at the time of the 
survey. (Appendix table A-1 presents 
characteristics of the non-eligible or certified 
group compared with the total NQTs). 

The inclusion within the definition of NQTs of 
those graduates who had taught at some time 
since receiving their degree, but who were not 
eligible or certified to teach is somewhat 
controversial, since they were not "qualified to 
teach" in terms of certification. However, this 
group should be considered a part of tlie supply of 
new teachers because tJiey began teaching for tJie 
first time since recieving their degree. For tJiis 
reascm, the 1991 RCG definition of NQTs 
includes this group, hi addition, this definition 
maintains consistency with previous RCG reports. 

Methodology. Results are based on a nationally 
representative sample of 16, 172 bachelor's degree 
recipients and K963 master's degree recipients 
receiving degrees between July 1989 and June 

1990. Tlie weighted graduate response rate was 
83 percent.' Data were collected over the phone 
by means of a Computer Assisted Telephone 
Interview (CATI) survey conducted between July 
and December 1991. Respondents answered 
employment questions for the week of April 22, 

1991, approximately I year after their graduation. 
All differences cited among the 1991 RCG data 
are significant at the 95 percent confidence level 
with pair-wise / tests using a Bonferroni 
adjustment for nmltiple comparisons (see 
Appendix C for a more detailed discussion of 
methodology).^ 

Type of Major Classification. In this and 
previous RCG reports, major fields of study 



have f>een grouped for certain analysis into three 
broad categories: professional fields, arts and 
sciences tlelds, and otJier fields. In this 
classification, education majors are combined with 
engineering, health professions, and public 
affairs/social services to make up the professional 
field category. Arts ajid sciences include the 
major fields of biological sciences, matii, 
computer sciences and physical sciences, social 
sciences, history, humanities, and psychology. 
About 66 percent of NQTs are in the professional 
major category, 28 percent are in the arts and 
sciences, and 6 percent are in tiie other fields."^ 

Other Classifications Used in this Report, The 
report presents data on the total number of NQTs, 
including master's graduates (master's graduates 
were about 9 percent of the total NQTs in 1991). 
However, data reported on the characteristics and 
status of NQTs 1 year after graduation includes 
only bachelor's recipients. Data for bachelor's 
recipients are presented by gender, race/ethnicity, 
age, major field of study, parents' education, 
grade point average, educational aspirations, luui 
occupational and teaching status. See Appendix 
B for detailed tables, and Appendix D for 
definitions. 

Previous RC(J Studies, Throughout this report 
selected summary statistics are given Irom 
previous RCG studies on NQTs, The reader is 
referred to previous reports (listed in the 
bibliography) for detailed infomiation on these 
years. Data files for further analysis are available 
from the National Center for Education Statistics 
for RCG studies conducted in the years 1976, 
1978, 1981, 1985, 1987 and 1991.' 

Report Structure, The report consists of three 
major sections. The first section focuses on the 
number and characteristics of NQTs. The second 
section presents infomiafion on the labor force 
and teaching status of NQTs, inchJii,g salary 
information. The third section focuses on teacher 
eligibility and certification to teach. 
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NUMBER AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
NEWLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS 



Number of Newly Qualified Teachers 

There were aii estimated 140,500 newly qualified 
teachers in 1991 (table 1). This number 
represents an increa.se of 1 1 percent over the 1987 
RCG study estimate of 126,200 aigure 1). 
Among RCG studies, the 1987 study recorded the 
first increase in the number of newly qualified 



teachers since 1976, As can be seen from figure 
U Uie number of NQTs fell dramatically in tJie 
1970's and early 1980's, from 261,0CX) in 1976 to 
105,CXX) in 1985, The decline between 1976 mid 
1985 represented a decrease of 56 percent at a 
time when the percentage of bachelor's degrees 
granted rose by 5 percent. 



Table l.-Trends in the total number of newly qualified teachers (NQTs): RCC study years 1976-91 



Academic 

year of 
grudualion 


Ye.r of 
RC(j sludy 


Newly qualified icachcr.s (NQTs) 


All bachelor's 
degrees 


Percent of 
hachclor's 
recipienis who 
are NQTs 


Toial 


Master's 


Bachelor'.s 


1974-75 . 


1976 . . . 


261,000 


3 4, Of XI 


227,f)00 


922,900 


24.6 


1976-77 . 


1978 . . . 


183,400 


12,300 


171,100 


919,500 


!8.6 


1979-80 . 


1981 ... 


119,(KK1 


6,800 


132,200 


929,400 


14.2 


1 983-84 . 


1985 . . . 


105/KK) 


6,300 


98,7(X1 


974,30<i 


10.1 


1985-86 . 


1987 ... 


126,200 


14,1(K) 


1 12,100 


987,800 


1 1,3 


1989-90 . 


1991 . . . 


140,500 

I 


13,100 


127,400 


1,049,700 


12.1 



SOURCH: I'.S. Denartmei-!! of liducalion. National Cenier for liducation Stalislics, Recent College Graduate Surveys, 1976, 1978, 1981. 
1 985 , 1 087. and 1 99 1 ; DitfcM of Education Statistics, 1 99 1 . 



Figure 1. The number of newly qualified teachers (NQTs): RCG study years 1976-91 
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SOl'RCI*: U.S. Department uf Iiducatiun, Naiionai Cenier for Education vSiaiistics, Recent College Graduates Survey. W^l. 
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In 1976, NQTs were about 25 pcrcciu of all 
bachelor's degree recipients. Tliis percentage had 
fallen to only 10 percent in I9H5. In 1991, NQTs 
were about 12 percent of bachelor's degree 
recipients (table 1). 

The growth in NQTs between 1987 aiid 1991 was 
duo entirely to increases in bachelor's NQTs. The 
number of master's NQTs stayed about the same 
(14,100 in 19X7 and 13,100 in 1991). In 1991, 
about 9 [percent of the NQTs were master's degree 
recipients,^ 

As ciui he .seen from figure 2a, the increases in 
the number of NQTs after 19S5 accompanied iJic 
small increases in 12 enrollment occurring since 



1985. After substantial increases for several 
decades, the enrollment of public and private K-12 
pupils peaked around 1970 at 51.3 million and 
then began declining to a 15-year low of 44.9 
millicm in 1985. By 1991, enrollment had 
increased again to an estimated 46.9 million 
pupils, but remained lower than in 1970.'^ 

During the same period the number of K-12 
teachers, after almost doubling between 1955 and 
1970, stabilized, at 2.45 million in 1975 and 2.55 
million in 1985. Consistent wiUi the finding that 
NQTs had increased since 1985, by 1991, ihe 
e.stimated number of total teachers had also 
increased to 2.83 million (figure 2b). ^ 



Figure 2a. Estimated number of public and 
private elementary and secondary 
.school pupils: selected years 1955- 
91 



(in thousands (il'pupilsj 
RCG study years 
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Figure 2b. Estimated number of public and 
private elementary and secondary 
school teachers: seiected years 
1955-91 
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2,K26 
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1981 1985 1987 199! 



1991 



Year 


linrollnioni 




1955 


35,200 




1 96() 


42.200 


2iv:'< 


1%5 


48,5(K) 


15% 


1970 


5I,'^(K} 




1975 


49.8(X) 




1980 


46,2(K) 


-1% 


1985 


44.9(K) 




1990 


46,1(X) 


V'/, 



Year 


TiMohcrs 


F^crccnt change 


1955 


1,286 




I960 


1,600 


24% 


1965 


1,9:^3 


21% 


1970 


2,288 


18% 


1975 


2,45 1 


l^/<> 


1980 


2,485 


1% 


1985 


2,550 


V'/< 


1990 


2,744 





SOl'Ri'V/. I'.S. Dcpartmeni i>f I'cJiic.'Uion, Nationji] iVnter lor SOL'RCFi: U.S. Departnieiit of IZJucalicin. Naiiun;iJ Confer lor 
I'cJucation St;\:»N(ics, fJi^vM of Education Swdsdrx, Hducanon .Statistics, Digest of [Cduration Suiti.ui(\s\ 
1991. table 59. 1 99 1 , tal)lc 59. 
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Demographic Characteristics of Newly 
Qualified Teachers 

Gender* Almost three-quarters (71 percent) of 
NQTs in 1991 were female (table 2 and figure 3). 
This figure represented little change from 1987 
when 73 percent of the NQTs were female. An 
examination of the characteristics of the NQTs 
who are certified or eligible, compared with those 
not eligible or certified, indicates that males had 
a higher representation among the NQTs that were 
not eligible or certified (43 percent of NQTs who 
were not eligible or certified were male, while 
only 27 percent of NQTs who were eligible or 
certified were male; see Appendix table A-1). 

Race^ethnicity. The distribution of NQTs by 
race/ethnicity differed from that of the other 
bachelor's degree recipients primarily in the 
smaller percentage of Asian graduates that were 
NQTs (figure 3). Only 1.3 percent of the NQTs 
were Asian, while Asians made up 3.9 percent of 



the other bachelor's degree recipients. Hispanics 
and blacks were represented among NQTs at 
about the same proportion as they were 
represented among other bachelor's degree 
recipients (6.2 percent of NQTs were black and 
6. 1 percent of other bachelor's degree recipients 
were black; and 3.8 percent of both NQTs aiid 
other bachelor's degree recipients were Hispanic). 

While the proportion of NQTs that were black and 
Hispanic was not significantly different than other 
bachelor's degree recipients, the percentages are 
far below the percentage of pupils in U.S. schools 
who were black and Hispanic. Nationwide about 
16 percent of public school pupils were black; 
about 10 percent were Hispanic; about 2.8 percent 
were Asian or Pacific Islander; and about .9 
percent were American Indian or Native Alaskan."^ 
Among the total number of public school teachers 
an estimated 8 percent were black; 2.9 percent 
were Hispanic; .9 were Asian or Pacific Islander, 
and 1 percent were American Indian or Native 
Alaskan.'^' 



Figure 3. Demographic characteristics of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) and other 1989-90 
bachelor's degree recipients: 1991 



NQTs 



Percent female 



Other bachelor^s 
degree recipients 



71% 



Race/ethnicity 

American Indian 0.7% 



51% 



0.5% 



Asian/Pacific Islander 1 .3% II 3.97r 



Black, non-Hispanic 6.2% I 



6.1% 



Hispanic 3.8% [I 3.8% 



White 88.1%il^ 



Age 



20-23 years 23% E 



24-25 years 42% ClIZ^S 
26 years and older 35% r^:-::;: -v 



K5.K% 




100 80 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent ColU'fic Gradualc Sur\'cy\ 
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Table ^-Characteristics of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) and other bachelor's degree recipients: 
1987 and 1991 



St;lcctcd charactcnstics 


iyx7 


1991 


Bachelor s 
N'QTs 


Other 
bachelor's 

degree 
recipients 


Bachelor's 
NQTs 


Other 
bachelor's 

degree 
recipients 


bachelor's 

degree 
recipients 




112,100 


821,100 


127.430 


922.227 


1 .049,700 




1(K).0% 


loo.oa 


100.07c 


100.0% 




Aoc' 












2(J.2'^ 


36».0 


34.8 


23.4 


27.4 


26.9 


24-2'^ .... 


34.6 


'^5.1 


42.0 


38.5 


38.9 




29.4 


30. 1 


34.7 


34.1 


34.2 


Gender 












Males 


27.4 


52.2 


29.0 


49.3 


46.8 


Females .... 


72.6 


47.8 


71.0 


50.7 


53.2 


Race and ethnicity 












American Indian/Native AIask<ui 


0.6 


0.9 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.2 


2.S 


1.3 


3.9 


3.6 


Black non-Hispsnic 


5.0 


4.3 


6.2 


6.1 


6.1 


Hispanic^ 


4.8 


3.3 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 




87.8 


87.6 


88.1 


85.8 


86.0 














Single 


61.4 


68.3 


59.6 


71.2 


69.8 


Married 


34.8 


2S.0 


"^6.1 


24.5 


25.9 


Sepfirated, divorced, or widowed . 


3.9 




4.4 


4.3 


4.3 


Highest level of father's education 












High school diploma or less 


42.4 


36.7 


47.3 


41.5 


42.2 


Vocational or technical 


6.8 


6.9 


1.8 


2.1 


2.1 


College education 


31.1 


35.5 


29.5 


33.6 


33.1 


Post baccalaureate education 


19.8 


21.0 


21.4 


22.8 


22.7 


Highest level of mother's education 












High school diploma or less 


48.1 


46.5 


5 1 .9 


48.3 


48.7 


Vocational or technical 


9.2 


10.6 


4.4 


5.1 


5.0 


College (Education 


34.3 


34.3 


34.6 


36.2 


36.0 


Post baccalaureate education . . 


8.4 


8.6 


9.1 


10.4 


10.2 


Rducaiional expectations 














10.2 


22.x 


7.2 


18.6 


17.2 




68.2 


57.0 


72.9 


60.1 


61.7 




19.3 


11.8 


16.6 


12.9 


13.3 






8.4 


3.3 


8.4 


7.8 


(Jrade point average 












3.75-4.00 


13.4 


1 1.5 


14.0 


9.7 


10.2 


3.25-3.74 


34.4 


30.5 


35.8 


30.4 


31.0 


2.75-3.24 


37.7 


37.3 


38.6 


42.6 


42.1 


2.25-2.74 


12.8 


17.5 


10.2 


14.6 


14.0 


1.75-2.24 


1.7 


^.1 


1.1 


2.3 


2.1 



'For the 1987 study, the graduate's age at the time the survey was administered (alxuii 16-22 months after graduation) is reported. For the 1991 
study, the graduate's age as of December 31, 1991 (aboui 19 months after graduation) is reported. 

^Hispanics may be of any race. 

NOTK: Percentages may not add to 10<1 due to rounding. 

SOURCIi: U.S. Department of Education. Natiomd Center for I-ducation Statistics. Recent Collate Graduaies Sun-cys, 1987 and 1991. 
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Marital Status. A larger pcrccnlagc of newly 
qualified icacliers were married (tiiui were oliicr 
hachelor\s degree recipients (36 perceiK of newly 
qualified leadiers compared with 24 percent of 
olhcr bachelor's degree recipienis; (able 2). There 
were larger differences Ix^iween female NQTs and 
oiher female bachelor's degree recipienis (hmi 
among male NQTs and oilier male bachelor's 
degree recipienis in mariial siaius. Thiny-nine 
perceni of female NQTs were married compared 
wiih 26 perceni of other female bachelor's 
recipienis, and 30 percent of male NQTs were 
married compared with 24 perceni of male other 
bachelor's degree recipients (table 3). 



Table 3.-Newly qualified teachers (NQTs) and 
other bachelor's degree recipients, by 
gender and marital status: 1991 



Mania! slaius 


NOTn 


OlluT badielor'.s 
degree recipienis 


MaK- 




Male 


F-eiuale 


ToiA 




loo.n 


loot) 




Siiij-'le 




S5.6 


74.4 




MarriL'J 


2^.7 




2 V5 


25.5 


DivorccJ, s;-paralod. or 










vulouvd 


n.«) 


5.7 


2,1 





NOTI!: f'crtLMUai!e> may not add to IlH) due to rounding. 

SOL RC'I!: L .S. Dcj^iilnuMit ol I-dueation, Nalion;d Center for 
I -du eat ion Statist u s, Ra cnl ( V'/A'i;*' (Inuiuulcs Sur\ i'\^ 

vm. 



Kducational Characteristics of Newly Qualified 
Teachers 

(Jrade Point Average. NQTs had a slightly 
higher self-reported grade point average 
distribution than other bachelor's degree recipients 
(table 2 and figure 4). Among NQTs, about 50 
perceni had a grade point average of 3.23 or 
above, and among other bachelor's recipients, 40 
perceni had an average of 3.25 or above. 



Figure 4. Percentage distribution of grade 
point average of newly qualified 
teachers (NQTs) and other 
bachelor's degree recipients: 1991 



NQTs 






3.75-4.00 






3.23-3.74 




2.73-3.24 




2.25-2.74 




1.75-2.24 



Other bachelor's 
degree recipients 




SOl'RCH: l*.S. Department of liducatioti, Natitmal CVntcr for 
Education Statistics, Recent Collef>e (jraduates Survey. 
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Major Field of Study. Overall 12 percent of all 
bachelor's degree recipients were NQTs. In 1991 . 
the percentages of NQTs among each major field 
ranged from 71 percent for education majors to .7 
percent for engineering majors (table 4). About 
14 to 15 percent of humanities and history majors 
were NQTs and 8 to 9 percent of biological 
science and math, computer sciences, and physical 
sciences majors were NQTs. As might be 
expected only 2 percent of business and 
management and health majors were NQTs. 



The percentage of total NQTs majoring in 
education was 59 percent (figure 5). This 
percentage is down from 71 percent in 1985, juid 
was similar to that found in 1987 - 57 percent. 
If NQTs who were not teaching 1 year after 
graduation are excluded, a larger percentage, 72 
percent, were found to be education majors. The 
perc }tage grows to 77 percent if only those 
NQTs who are certified or eligible juid teaching I 
year after graduation are included (figure 5). 



Table 4.-Total number of bachelor's degree recipients and number and percent of all bachelor's 
degree recipients who are newly qualified teachers (NQTs), by major field of study: 
1987 and 1991 



Major field of study 


Bachelor's degree 
recipients, 1991 


Bachelor's NQTs, 
1991 


Percent NQTs in 
1991 


Percvnt NQTs in 
1987* 




1,049.657 


127,430 


12.1 


12.0 




538,960 


83,951 


15.6 


14.8 




252,976 


4,720 


1.9 


1.6 




104,715 


74,625 


71.3 


75.9 




81,747 


583 


.7 


2.8 




67,238 


1 ,550 


2.3 




Public affair</social services .... 


32,285 


2,472 


7.7 


5.2 


Arts aiid sciences fields 


380,666 


35,290 


9.3 


9.0 


I^iologicai science 


44,684 


3,558 


8.0 


6.6 


Math, computer sciences, and 




5,420 


9.2 


6.4 




58,644 




101,003 


4,993 


4.9 


6.7 




98,355 


13,889 


14.1 


14.8 




54,982 


4,050 


7.4 


9.9 




22,997 


3,379 


14.7 


NA 




130,030 


8,190 


6.^ 


7.2 



•History was included in Humanities in 1987. In 1991 History was separately categonzed, and was not included in humanities. 
\Sec endnote 4 for a listing of the fields included in the category "other fields." 

Mn 1987 there were an estimated 1 12,100 bachelor's NQTS and 987,000 total bachelor's degrees awarded (sec table I ). 
NOTK: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCl'!: L'.S. Department of Hducation, National Center for Hducation Statistics, Recent College Graduates Surveys, 1987 and 19'J1. 



Figure 5. Percentage of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) that were education majors: 1991 



Non- 
education 
major 



Past and current KV.G 



Ycir 


Percent of UA.-il NQT-; 
iiwjtvmg in cchKMtioii 


1785 


7K 


1987 


57% 


1991 


59% 



Total NQTs 




Education 
inajor 



Non- 
education 
major 



NQTs that were teaching 
1 year after graduation 



NQTs that were teaching 
and also certified or eligible to 
teach 1 year after graduation 





Non- 
education 

sS9 



Education 
major 



Education 
major 



SOURCH: U.S. Dcpartnicnl of l^ducaiit)!!, National Ccnitv for F^ducalion Statistics, Rcrvnt Collcx^c (^nulimtcs Surveys, 1^87, \^)^)\. 



Among the 41 percent of the total NQTs who 
were not education majors, about one-fourth (26 
percent) were humanities majors and 10 percent 
were math, computer sciences, and physical 
sciences majors (figure 6). The remaining 64 
percent were widely distributed among the otJier 
major field categories (figure 6). 



Figure 6, Percentage distribution of the 41 
percent of newly qualified teachers 
(NQTs) who were not education 
majors, by major field: 1991 



Humanities 



Math, computer sciences, 
physical sciences 

Business and management 



I sciences 

Psychology 

Biological sciences 
Histoi)' 

Public affairs/social services 
Health professions 

Engineering "'^^ 
Other fields 



26% 



1 10"^ 






; n 




\ lit 




\ n 
\ m 


1 16':^ 



SOLKCl' 



I'.S. f)opamnent of Htlucatii)n. National CViiter tor 
F'tlucalion Statist ius, Rvccni Ccllcin' (jratiuntcs Survcv, 




Parents' Education. Among 1990 graduates, 56 
percent had fathers with some college or 
poslbaccalaureate education, and 46 percent had 
mothers with some college or poslbaccalaureate 
education (table 2). The distribution of father's 
education indicates that a slightly lower 
percentage of NQTs had fathers with college or 
postbaccalaureate education than did other 
bachelor's degree recipients. Fifty-six percent of 
other bachelor's compared with 51 percent of 
NQTs had college-educated fathers. About 44 
percent of NQTs had college-educated mothers 
compared with 47 percent of other bachelor's 
degree recipients. 



Educational Expectations. Newly qualified 
teachers had somewhat higher educational 
expectations than other recent graduates (table 2 
and figure 7). Only 7 percent of NQTs expected 
that a bachelor's degree would be their highest 
degree compared with 19 pcrent of other 
bachelor's recipients. Seventy-three percent of 
NQTs expected that a master's would be their 
highest degree compared with 60 percent of oilier 
bachelor's recipients. About 17 f>ercent of NQTs 
expected to obtain a doctoral degree compared 
with 13 percent of other bachelor's degree 
recipients. 



Figure 7. Educational aspirations of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) and other 1989-90 bachelor's 
degree recipients: 1991 




NOTE: Perccniages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics^ Recent College Graduates Survey, 199 L 
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LABOR FORCE, TEACHING, AND SALARY STATUS OF 
NEWLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS 1 YEAR AFTER GRADUATION 



Labor Force Status 

One year after graduation, 9 1 percent of the newly 
qualified teachers were employed. Overall, 73 
percent were working full lime, 6 percent were 
working part time and wanted part-time work, 1 1 
percent were working part-time but would have 
preferred full-time work, 3 percent were 
unemployed," and 6 percent were not in tlie labor 
force (figure 8). 

The labor force status of NQTs was similar to the 
status of other bachelor's degree recipients in 
several ways. The percentage of graduates 
working full time did not differ significantly 
between the two groups (73 percent of NQTs aiid 
74 percent of other bachelor's recipients were 



working full time; figure 8). Similarly, the 
percentage of NQTs working part time who 
wanted part-time work was the same as for otlier 
bachelor's recipients (6 percent). 

However, there were two important differences in 
the labor force experience of NQTs compared to 
that of other bachelor's recipients. First, the 
percentage of graduates working part time who 
wanted full-time work was more than three times 
larger for NQTs than for other bachelor's 
recipients (II percent compared to 3 percent). 
This difference may be partially due to the 
availability of substitute teaching jobs. Over half 
(51 percent) of the part-time NQTs who wanted 
full-time work were substitute teachers at the 
elementary or secondary level (figure 8). 



Figure 8. Percentage distribution of labor force status for newly qualified teachers (NQl s) and 
other bachelor's degree recipients 1 year after graduation: 1991 



Working part lum\ 
waincd full lime 



PKI2 
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NQTs 
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Working pnrt time. — | 
wanted part time 
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full time 



12% 
Nt)l in Ihe 
labor force 

4% 

Unemployed' 

Working part time, 
wanted lull time 

Wf^rking part time, 
wanted part time 



74% 
Working 
^^full time 




*'niis IS the percent unemployed and is not ct^fiiparable to the uncniploymeni rate published hy the U.S. Department of Lalior. 
No ri!: iVrceniages may not add to 10(1 due lo rounding. 

SOL'RCH: U.S. DepartnuMit of liducation. Na tional Center for I'! ducation Statistics. Rcrcni College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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The second major difTcrcncc hctwccii NQTs and 
oiher bachelor's recipients was in the percentage 
of graduates not in tJie labor force: the 6 percent 
ol" NQTs not in (he labor force was about half iis 
large as the other bachelor's recipients in the same 
situation (12 percent; figure 8 and table This 
rctlccts the fact tJiat among graduates who were 
attending school 1 year after graduation, NQTs 
were more likely than other bachelor's recipients 
to combine school and working. Thus, while 
NQTs had a slightly higher school enn^llment rate 
thiui other bachelor\s recipients (39 percent 
compared to 34 percent), NQT students were more 
likely to be working luid less represented in the 
"not in the labor force" category lhaii were other 
bachelor's degree students. The percentage of 
graduates enrolled in school and not working was 
6 percent for NQTs, compared to 1 1 percent for 
otiicr bachelor's recipients (Appendix table B-6). 



i able 5.--Percentage of newly qualified teachers 
(NQTs) and other bachelor\s degree 
recipients who were not in the labor 
force 1 year after graduation, by type 
of major field: 1991 



rypi' of major fuli' 


Noi in labor force 


Total 


NQTs 


Other liaehelor's 
de^ireo 
recipients 


Total 


11.7% 


6.4% 


i2.4';{ 


Pn^K'ssional fields 


6.7 


4.x 


7.1 


Alls stk'iuos . 


19.2 




20.2 


(^Ihcr fields* .... 


10.^ 




1(».3 



*Sec endnote 4. 

• -*!ix> few cases for a reliable esliniate. 

SOL'RCl',: L'.S. Depaitnient of I'.ducation. National Center for 
lulueaiion Statistics, Reccni Colla^i' Gradmtcs Sunrv, 



Comparisons of Labor Force Status to Previous 
Survey Cycles. The labor force status ol NQTs 
in 1991 w:ls similar to previous years, willi some 
change from 1987 in the distribution of lull- and 
part-lime employment (table 6), The percentage 
of NQTs employed full time was slightly larger in 
1991 than in 19S7 ^^ percent compared to 69 
percent), with a corresponding decrease in the 
percent employed part time (17 percent in 1991 
and 20 percent in 19S7), The percentage 
unemployed was the same for both years 
percent), and llie percentage not in the labor force 
decreased slightly frc)m S percent in 19S7 to 6 
percent in 1991, The overall pcrccnlagc of 
employed bachelor's degree recipients who were 
not NQTs remained virtually unchanged in 1985, 
1987, and 1991. 



Table 6,-Labor force status of newly qualified 
teachers and other bachelor's decree 
recipients 1 vear after j^raduation: 
1978, 1981, 1985, 1987, 1991 



Labor force status 






Survey 


Ye.H 




1<J7X 


1U81 




i'iX7 




Newly (jiialified teachers 












['.mployed lull time . . 


72';; 


76'/; 


74':-; 


6U':; 


ivy, 


[employed part time . 


IS 






20 


17 




4 










Not in the labor force 


*; 


6 






6 


Other bachelor's 












recipients 












P.mployed full time . . 




7(» 




74 


74 


I;mployed part time 


n 


11 


1 1 


1(1 


H) 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Not in the labor force 


16 


15 


12 


11 


12 



NOTh!: Percentages may not add to KM) due lo roundnii?. 



SOUKCl-: U.S. Depailment of 1 '.ducat i(Hi, National Center lor 
b!ducation Statistics, Rn cnl CcUciiC (iradmlex Surveys, 
\^m, ItJXI, MJ,X5. !'JX7. IWI. 



Job Characteristics 

Ty -s of Occupations Obtained by NQTs, 01 
llic 91 pcrcciu ol NQTs employed 1 year after 
gratliialion (IWl), hall (49 percent) were 
employed as iioiisuhstilute teachers'^ in 
prckindcrganen through 1 2lh grade (figure 9). An 
additional 15 percent were employed as substitute 
teachers at the elementary/secondary level. 
Approximately S percent were employed in 
administrative support including clerical. Five 
percent were employed in education positions 
other Uian as teachers and substitutes at the 
elementary /secondary level. An additional 5 
percent were employed as service personnel, 4 
percent as husiness/nuuiagers, and 3 percent as 
sales personnel. No other occupation category 
contained 3 percent or more of the employed 
NQTs. 



ranged from 66 percent for seivice personnel to 
95 percent for business/managers. 

Job Perceptions of P.mployed (Jraduates. 

Employed newly qualified teachers were some- 
what more likely to be actively looking for a 
different principal job 1 year after grad":;tion than 
were employed bachelor's degree recipients who 
were not NQTs. An estimated 31 percent n\ liie 
NQTs were actively looking for a different 
principal job, compared to 23 percent of the other 
bachelor's recipients (figure 10), This dilference 
is partially due to the higher level of NQTs 
working part lime, since the difference is reduced 
when only those working full time are included. 
For graduates employed full time, 26 percent of 
NQTs and 21 percent of other bachelor's 
recipients were actively looking for a dilfercnt 
principal job (Appendix table B-6). 



Of the NQTs in the elementary/secondar>' teacher 
category, 93 percent were employed full time. Of 
the substitute teachers, half (49 percent) were 
employed full time. The lull-time employment 
rate within the remaining occupation categories 



Fi}«ure 9, Percentage distribution of type of 
occupation for newly qualified 
teachers (NQTs) employed 1 year 
after graduation: 1991 



Newly qualified teachers were more likely lliiui 
other bachelor's degree recipients to work in jobs 
for which a 4-year college degree was required 
(74 percent compared lo 53 percent), and in jobs 
related to their major fields of study (S2 percent 
compared to 75 percent). Both NQTs and other 
bachelor's recipients had a high rate oi 
employment in jobs with career potential (SO 
percent for NQTs and 79 percent for otlier 
bachelor's). 



ofN'gTs) 



Type r.f occupalion 



l»K-12Twchas 
m»n.suhMiiuic.N 



l»K-12Sub«;iMmc 

Aiinnni.siratixcMippor! 
Oihcr cducatdrN 
Scrv ICC personnel 
RiMncss/nianagcrs 

personnel 
Other occupalions 



*I'K-I2 Siil)Miluti' U';uluMN iMiipliAal full tunc arc those who 
rcpiKled Milistituto lo;u hiiiii in QX7 and full -time cniploymcni in Q32, 

NOTlv. IVrcontagcs may not add to 100 duo U\ roiindrng. 

SOLRCI-: C.S Dcpartnicnt of l-diaalion, National Center for 
l-dui alion Statist ICS. Recent College (haJuaUW Survcw 
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Figure 10. Job characteristics of newly 
qualified teachers (NQTs) and other 
bachelor's degree recipients 1 year 
after graduation: 1991 



100% 



so% 



an 



ED Other bachelor's degree recipients 
82% 




40% 



20% 



Actively '4- year college Job is related Johli.i> 
looking for a degree required to major field uireer 
different job ff»rjoh potcnli.d 

SOURCI'.: L .S, Department of !-duealion. Natmn.il ( '.Miter lor 
I'ducation Statistics. Ha cnt Collr^c (iradtuites Sw\t \ 
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Reasons Graduates Were Not Working. For 
both NQTs and other bachelor's recipients who 
were not working (unemployed or not in the labor 
force) 1 year after graduation, "going to school" 
was the main reason cited for not working (cited 
by 44 percent of NQTs and 57 percent of other 
bachelor's recipients; figure 11). Almost one- 
fourth of the graduates who were not working (23 
percent of NQTs and 22 percent of others) could 
not find the kind of job they wanted or had been 
laid off. "Family responsibilities" was cited as the 
main reason for not working by 14 percent of 
NQTs and 6 percent of other bachelor's recipients. 



Figure IL Percentage distribution of main 
reason not working for newly 
qualified teachers (NQTs) and 
other bachelor's degree recipients 
who were not working 1 year after 
graduation: 1991 

NQTs 



I4<? 
l;iniily 
rosponsibililies 




(\>uld not t'ir)d the kind 
of job wajiled/laiii off 



Other bachelor's decree recipients 



(Hher reason 



l';unil> 
rcsixmsibdities 



1V7< 
Could not find 
Ihc kind of joh 
wantod/laid off 




57';. 
schoiil 



NO H!: Percentages n^ay not add to KM) due to rounding. 

SOl'RCF: l.S. Department of l-diication. National Center for 
1' ducat I on Stall Mies, Recent CoUcx^c (iradiuilcs Survcw 



Teaching Status of NQTs 

NQTs Who Applied To Teach. Overall, 70 
percent of 1989-90 NQTs applied for an 
elementary or secondary teaching job alter or 
immediately prior to receiving their degree (figure 
12). Of those who applied, over half (56 percent) 
had noasubstitute elementary/secondary teaching 
as their principal job 1 year after graduation. An 
additional 15 percent had principal jobs as 
elementary/secondary substitute teachers. Three 
percent had teaching as their second job 1 year 
after graduation, U appears that some NQTs 
obtained short-term teaching jobs, since 15 percent 
of those who applied had taught after receiving 
their degree, but were not teaching in April 1991, 
Only 12 percent of those who applied did not 
teach at all at the elementary or secondary level 
after receiving their degree. 



Figure 12. I crcentage distribution of the 
teaching status since degree receipt 
for newly qualified teachers 
(NQTs) who applied for a teaching 
job: 1991 



NQTs who applied to teach 
(76% of NQTs) 



"56% 



15% 



12% 



Nonsubstitute teachinc as principal job 
(Aprill991) 



Substitute teachitm as principal job 
(Aprill991) 

Teaching as second job (April 1991) 
Taught after receivin^ decree but not in 
April 1991 

Did not teach after receiving degree 



NOTI'": I'orccntagcs may nol add to U)f) duo lo rounding. 

SOl'RCI'*: I'.S. Department of [.du cation. Nalional CVnlcr for 

Rducatitm Statistics, Rc( cnl Collcijc (iKulualcs 
Survcw 1^91. 
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The percentage of NQTs who applied to teach 
was lower in the 1991 survey than in the 1985 
and 1981 surveys (76 percent in 1991 compared 
to 86 percent in 1985 and 85 percent in 1981; 
table 7). Of those who applied, the percentage 
teaching 1 year after graduation ranged from 71 to 
78 percent in the survey years 1978, 1981, 1985, 
and 1991, 

NQTs Who Did Not Apply to Teach. OveralK 
24 percent of NQTs did not apply for a teaching 



Table 7.-Percentage of newly qualified teachers 
(NQTs) who applied for a teaching 
job, and percentage of those who 
applied who were teaching 1 year 
after graduation: 1978, 1981, 1985, 
1991 



Status 


Survey year 


1978 


1981 


1985 


1991 


Porceni of aU NQTs: 












77% 


85% 


86% 


76% 


Did not apply to teach 


23 


15 


14 


24 


Percent of NQTs who applied: 












77 


75 


78 


71 




23 


25 


22 


29 



NOTH: Sonie NQTs who did not apply for a teaching position after 
or immcdiaicly prior to receiving their degrees were 
teaching 1 year after graduation. Thus, while 54 percent of 
aU 1991 survey NQTs applied and obtained teaching jobs 1 
year after graduation, aii additional 4 percent were teaching 
without having applied. 

SOURCl': U.S. Department of l-ducation. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Recent CollcfiC Graduates Survey. 

mi. 



job after or immediately prior to receiving their 
degrees. Going to school or wanting more 
education before teaching was cited as the reason 
for not applying by 23 percent of the NQTs who 
did not apply (figure 13), The reason cited by an 
additional 23 percent of the NQTs who did not 
apply was that they wanted another occupation, 
tJiere was more money or prestige in another job 
offer, or they did not like the low pay for 
teaching. An additional 19 percent said that they 
were never interested in teaching. Eight percent 
of the NQTs who did not apply to teach said they 
were not ready to apply, or they felt tliey lacked 
the necessary credentials. The remaining 28 
percent cited other reasons. 



Figure 13. Percentage distribution of the main 
reason for not applying for a 
teaching job for newly qualined 
teachers (NQTs) who did not 
apply: 1991 

NQTs who did not apply to teach 
(24% of NQTs) 



Wanted more education before leaching 



Wanted another occupation/more money 
or prestige in another job offer/low 
pay for teaching 

N'^ver interested in teaching 

No" ready to apply/not certified and/or 
eligible/lack of credentials 

Other reason 



NOTR: Pcrccniages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates 
Survey, 1 991. 
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NQTs Employed as FUementary/Secondary 
Teachers. One year after graduation (in 1991), 
5S percent of all NQTs and 64 percent of 
employed NQTs were working as elementary/ 
secondary teachers and substitutes (figures 9 and 
14). Among these teachers, S4 percent were 
employed in public schools and 16 percent in 
private schools (figure H).'** Just over half (53 
percent) taught at the elementary level, with the 
remaining 47 percent leaching at the secondary 
level only. Substitute teachers accounted for 23 
percent of NQTs teaching 1 year after graduation. 

Among the NQTs leaching 1 year after graduation 
(in April 1991), 88 percent said that they expected 
to be teaching the following school year, in 



1992 (Appendix table B-10). Of the 12 percent 
who did not expect to be teaching the following 
year, 27 percent said they could not find a 
leaching job, had been laid off, or could not 
continue; 23 percent were going back to school; 
and 20 percent had personal reasoas for not 
continuing (wanted to be a homemaker, care for 
children, pregnancy, moving to a different 
location, or health reasons; figure 15). Fifteen 
percent cited one of the following: dissatisfaction 
with students, co-workers> woiicing conditions, 
salary and benefits, opportunity for professional 
growth, or wanted either more challenging work 
or a less demanding job. The remaining 15 
percent cited other reasons. 



Figure 14. Type of teaching position for newly 
qualified teachers (NQTs) employed 
as elementary/ secondary teachers 1 
year after graduation: 1991 



Figure 15. Percentage distribution of the main 
reason for not teaching next school 
year for elementary/secondary 
teachers who are newly qualified 
teachers (NQTs) who do not expect 
to teach school next year: 1991 



NQTs employed as 
elementarv/sei'ondary teachers 
(58% of NQTs) 



I'ublic scluK)l {cacliers 
Pnvalc schtK>l teachers 

Itlcniontary teachers 
Secondary teacher;; 

Suhstilute teachers 
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16% 



\5Va 



2V/o 



11% 



20 



40 
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80 mn 



NQTs who do not expect to teach next year 
(12% of teaching NQTs) 



15% 
Other reason 



15% 
Dissatisfaction with 
teaching/students/ 
conditions 



Persona] reasons (wanted 
to be a homemaker/moving/ 
health reasons) 




27% 

^Can not find teaching 
job/laid off/ 
can't continue 



23% 
Going back 
to school 



SOLRCIi: U.S. Department of !-ducation. National Center for 
I'vJucation Statistics. Hccvnt CoUe\*c (Wadualcs Survey. 



SOL'RCit: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
f'.ducation Statistics, Recent College Graduates 
Survev. 1991. 
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Average Annual Salary 

In 199U the average annual salar>' of NQTs 
working full time in any occupation was $19,200 
(table 8 and figure 16). This was significantly less 
than the $24,200 average salary earned by other 
bachelor's degree recipients working full time. 
By type of major, the largest salary gap between 
NQTs and other bachelor^s recipients was among 
those who majored in professional fields ($19,2(X) 
for NQTs compared to $26,3(X) for other 
bachelor\s). Among graduates who majored in 
arts imd sciences, the salary gap was smaller but 
NQTs still earned less than otlier bachelor's 
recipients ($19,000 compared to $22,000). 

As shown in table 8, the salary differences 
between NQTs and otlier bachelor's degree 
recipients were similar to the differences between 
graduates working full time as substitute and 
nonsubstitute teachers (including both NQTs and 
non-NQTs), and graduates working full time in 
other occupations. Overall, other bachelor's 
recipients earned 26 percent more tlian NQTs, and 
nonteachers earned 25 percent more than teachers. 



Figure 16. Average annual salaries of fulNtime 
employed newly qualified teachers 
(NQTs) and ' other bachelor's 
degree recipients, by type of major 
field of study: 1991 

B NQls 
^ Other bachelor's degree rccipicnls 



26,300 




fields sciences 



NOTE: The NQ T salaries include NQ ls working full tune in any 
occupation, including suhslilute leaching and nonteaching 
positions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center fur 
Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survew 
1991. 



Table 8.-Averi*ue annual salary o? bachelor's degree recipients employed full time 1 year after 

graduatliin, by newly qualified teacher (NQT) status and teaching status, by selected major 
Pelds of studv: 19<^1* 



Major field of study 


TtHal 


NQT 


status 


Teachin 


g status 


NQTs' 


Other 
bachelor's 
recipients 


All PK-12^ 
teachers 

(NQTs and 
others) 


All non- 
teachers 
(NQTs and 
others ) 




$23,600 


$19,200 


$24,200 


$19,400 


$24,100 


Tx^ie of major field 














25.3(X) 


19.200 


26,300 


19.300 


26.3(X) 


Alls :uid scieiucs liolds 


2l.7(X) 


19.(K)() 


22.000 


19.4a) 


21.9(X) 




20.800 


20.300 


20.800 


2 1 .200 


20.8fX) 


Selected spenfic majors^ 














24.700 


23.000 


24.8(X) 




24.8(X) 




19.100 


18.800 


20.000 


19.3(X) 


18.6(X) 


Math, ctnnpuier sciL-nces. physical sciences . . 


27.200 


19.6(X) 


27.900 


19.2(X) 


27.8(X) 




22.200 


20.700 


22.300 


19.700 


22.3(X) 




19.100 


18.700 


19.100 


19.9(X1 


19.(KX) 




19,200 


17.000 


1 19,300 




19.2(X) 



- 'ITie sample size for full-time teachers was too small to produce a reliable estimate. 

'This includes NQTs worlcing full lime in any occupation, including substitute teaching and nonteaching positions. 

♦TOs mcludes NQTs and other bachelor's recipients woricing full time in substitute and nonsubstitute teaching positions. 

'Ihc following majors lields were not listed Ix^cause the NQT saninle sizc was too small for reliable estimates to be produced: cngineenng. health 
professions, public affairs/social services, biological sciences, ana history. 

SOl'RCl*: I .S. Department of l-lducalion. National Center for Hducation Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey. I99L 
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By specific major, there were significaiil salary 
differences belween NQTs and other baclielor^s 
recipients who majored in the fields of math, 
computer sciences, and physical sciences (with 
$19,600 for NQTs and $27,900 for other 
bachelor's), and those who majored in psychology 
(with $17,000 for NQTs and $19,300 for other 
bachelor's). 

Among newly qualified teachers employed full 
time, there was no difference in the average saiaiy 
earned by NQTs in teaching positions ($19,100) 
and the salary earned by NQTs in nonteaching 
positions ($19,300; table 9). By major, the only 
salary difference between NQTs in teaching and 
nonteaching positions was among those whc) 
majored in education. Among those who majored 
in education, the average salary of NQTs in 
teaching positions was slightly higher than the 
salary of NQTs in nonteaching positions ($19,100 
compared to $17,700). 

Salary Comparisons to Previous Survey Cycles. 
Newly qualified teachers have earned lower 
salaries than otiier bachelor's recipients in each 
RCG survey cycle 1985, 1987, and 1991 (table 
10), However, the difference between NQT 
salaries and other bachelor's salaries has decreased 
slightly since 1985. In constant 1990 dollars, tlic 
salary difference between other bachelor's 



recipients and NQTs was $5,400 in 19K5 ;uid 
$4,800 in 1991, Inconstant 1990 dollars, .salaries 
for NQTs increased 6,4 percent fn)m 1985 to 
1987, while salaries for other bachelor's recipients 
increased 4,8 percent during the same period. 
From 1987 to 1991, the average salary for NQTs 
remained the siune in constiuit dollars, while the 
average salary for other bachelor's recipients 
decreased 2.5 percent. 

Table 9.-Average annual salary of newly 
qualified teachers (NQTs) employed 
full time in elementary/secondary 
teaching positions and nonteachinj* 
positions I year after graduation, by 
type of major field of study: 1991 



Major lu'kl of sludy 


jH)Siliuns' 


Ngi s in 
nonU'achine 
posnions 


Toliil 




Sl^.'^OO 








Alls aiid scioncL's fields . . . 




1 S.S'Kl 


OlliL-r fk-lUs 


21 .()(K) 




I'.Uucation niajc>rs* 


I'Mixi 


17.7<K» 



' This induUL's NQTs woii;int.' full tinu* in sulisliuilc aiui noiisulisliluu* 
teaching posiiicHis.. 

*Salai\' UiffiTcnccs hctwcon N'Q'I^ in kNuhin^' poMluins ami i1u"nl* in 
ru ml caching! posnicins in ihcsc fK-IU.s wcri- slan>lically si^niricanl. 

SOLRt'l*: L'.S. DL'pailnu-iU of IMikalion, Naln>nal CVnlor ior 
l !UucaIion .Stalislics, Ri'i cut Ccllct^i' (jnidtuiics 
Survrw }^>S>L 



Table lO.-Average annual salary for newly quaJified teachers (NQTs) and other bachelor's degree 
recipients employed full time 1 year after graduation: RCd survey years 1985, 1987, 1991 



Survey year 


NQTs* 


Other bachelor's reerpienis 


Mean 


salary 


C'W tiiiuiye 
(hased on 
lonstJuU dollais) 


Memi 


sal dry 


Percent cluu'.^e 

(based on 
eonstiult dollars \ 


Current dollars 


Constant \m\ 
dollars 


Current dtillars 


Constant r>0() 
dollars 









NA 






\A 


IMiS7 


I6.(){X) 


1S.4(K) 










1901 


19.2(X) 


1X.4{X) 


(».{»<*; 






-2. ^''> 



NA - Not applicable. 

*'lhis includes NQ'I s working full time in any occupation, including subsiiiute leaching* and nonteaclunr {K)snions. 
S(^L"RC[-.: L.S. )epai1mcnt of f-ducation. National Center for I'du^alion Maiisius. Uctcnt C(tllc\ic (hoiitiyiics .Sni\c\. hf^fl. 
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Salaries of NQTs with Elementary/Secondary 
Teaching Contracts. The average salary of 
NQTs employed full time with an elementary/ 
secondary (nonsubstitute) teaching contract was 
$19,900 (table 11). Overall, 41 percent of this 
group expected to earn income from summer 
employment outside their teaching contract in 
1991, Among teachers earning summer income, 
the average expected summer income was $2,040. 
Including both teaching contract and summer 
income, the average salary for full-time teachers 
under contract was $20,700. 

About one-fourth (24 percent) of the NQT 
teachers with full-time contracts were men, which 
is slightly lower than the proportion of men in the 
NQT population as a whole (29 percent). The 
average salary for male teachers with contracts 
was about 5 percent higher than the average salary 
for women ($20,700 compared to $19,600). The 
percentage of teachers who expected to earn 
summer income was higher among men than 
women (52 percent compared to 37 percent), and 
men expected to earn more in the summer ($2,470 
compared to $1,850), When expected summer 



income is added to teaching contract salaries, the 
average income for men is 8 percent higher than 
for women ($22,000 compared to $20,300). This 
gap between men's and women's salaries is 
smaller than the gap for the population of 1989-90 
bachelor's degree recipients working full time as 
a whole, with 13 percent higher salaries for men 
than for women (data not shown). 

About 82 percent of the teachers with contracts 
were employed in public schools, and their 
salaries were 30 percent higher than the salaries of 
teachers in private schools ($20,800 compared to 
$15,900). A higher proportion of private school 
teachers than public school teachers expected to 
earn summer income (58 percent compared to 37 
percent), but among those who expected summer 
income there was no difference in the amount 
expected to be earned. The combined teaching 
contract salary and expected summer income for 
public school teachers was 26 percent higher tlian 
for private school teachers ($21,500 compared to 
$17,100). 



Table ll.-Average salaries and expected summer income for newly qualified teachers (NQTs) 
employed full time with elementary/secondary nonsubstitute teaching contracts I year 
after graduation: 1991 



Characteristic 


Percent in 
category 


Average 
salary 
(teaching 
contract) 


Summer employment 


Average 
salary 
teaching 
contract and 
summer 


Percent 
expecting 
summer 
income 


Average 
expected 
summer 
income 


Total 


100.0% 


$19,900 


40.7% 


$2,040 


$20,700 


Gender 














24.0 


20,700 


52.3 


2,470 


22,000 




76.0 


19.600 


37.1 


K850 


20,300 


Control of school 












Public 


82.4 


20,800 


37.1 


2,040 


21,500 




17.6 


15.900 


57.8 


2,050 


17,100 


Grade level teaching 














54.4 


19.700 


39.9 


1.960 


20,500 




45.6 


20,200 


41.7 


2,130 


21,100 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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By grade level, teachers who taught only at the 
secondary level had slightly higher average 
salaries than elementary teachers ($20,200 
compared to $19,700). The percentage of teachers 
who expected to earn summer income was about 
the same for elementary teachers (40 percent) and 
secondary teachers (42 percent). 



Comparisons of NQTs with Elementary/ 
Secondary Teaching Contracts to Non-NQTs. 

When both teaching contracts and summer 
incomes are included, other bachelor's recipients 
earned 24 percent more than NQTs ($24,300 
compared to $19,600; figure 17). Other 
bachelor's recipients earned 13 percent more than 
NQTs with public school teaching contracts when 
teaching contract salaries and expected summer 
income are included ($24,300 compared to 
$21,500), 



Figuve 17. Average salaries including expected summer income for bachelor's recipients employed 
full time 1 year after graduation: 1991 



Category 

All NQTs 
Other 

bachelor's recipients 



Total 

Male 
Female 

Public school 
Private school 

Elementary level 
Secondary level 



$24300 a^aiiii 



NQTs with nonsubstitute 
teaching contract: 



0 



$22,000 .y ,:^,^, 

V. .•.:.-.xv.:v-.:.v,,.:.x.-:y.-:-^Mx^. > ^ ^riif i-|iiir»Tii 



: $20,300 



$2K500 |fiiSM^ 



$17,100 ^§^MI: 




is $20,500 



g^.l $21,100 



Percent 
in category 

100% 

24% 
76% 

82% 
18% 

54% 
46% 



$10,000 



$20,000 



$30,000 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Rccenl College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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TEACHER ELIGIBILITY, CERTIFICATION, AND PREPAREDNESS 



Eligibility and Certification 

Onjlue' 1991 RCG survey, "eligible to teach" was 
defined as having completed all coursework, 
including student or practice teaching, required for 
a regular or standaid certificate or license to teach 
at any or all grade levels prekindergarten through 
grade 12 (PK-12) in at least one state. "Certified 
to teach" was defined as having any type of 
regular or temporary certificate or license to teach 
school at any grade level PK-12 in at least one 
state. 

Of all newly qualified teachers, 85 percent were 
eligible or certified to teach at the elementary or 
secondarj/ level (table 12). For NQTs employed 
as teachers 1 year after graduation, the rate of 
eligibility or certification was 92 percent. Among 
NQTs employed full time as nonsubstitute 
teachers, 94 percent were eligible or certified. 



Table 12.--Number and percent of newly 

qualified teachers (NQTs) eligible 
or certified in some field: 1991 



Teaching status 


Total 


Eligible or certified 
in some field 


Number 


Percent 


All NQTs 


127.430 


108,691 


85.3% 


NQTs employed as teachers . . 


74.546 


68.731 


92.2 


In public schools 


62.358 


59.234 


95.0 


In private schools 


12.187 


9.497 


77.9 


NQTs employed full time as 










53.144 


50.239 


94.5 




42.905 


42.050 


98.0 




10.239 


8.189 


80.0 



vSOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey. 

mi. 



Among all NQTs employed as teachers, the 
percentage eligible or certified was higher for 
those teaching in public schools than in private 



schools (95 percent of public school teachers and 
80 percent of private school teachers were eligible 
or certified in some field). For NQTs employed 
full time as nonsubstitute teachers, 98 percent of 
the public school teachers and 80 percent of tJie 
private school teachers were eligible or certified in 
some field. 

Elementary Teachers. Among NQTs employed 
as full-time, nonsubstitute teachers, those teaching 
elementary subjects had the highest eligibility and 
certification rates. The rates for elementary 
teachers weie 96 percent eligible or certified in 
some field, 92 percent eligible or certified in 
elementary, and 91 percent certified in elementary' 
(table 13). 

Secondary Teachers in Selected Subject Fields. 

This group includes NQTs employed as full-time, 
nonsubstitute secondary level teachers teaching 
most frequently in one of the selected subject 
fields (English, mathematics, science, and social 
studies).^**' The overall rates for this group were 
94 percent eligible or certified in some field, 88 
percent eligible or certified in the subject field 
taught most frequently, and 81 percent certified in 
the subject field taught most frequently. 

By subject, the percentage eligible or certified in 
some field ranged from 93 percent for English 
teachers to 96 percent for science teachers. The 
percentage eligible or certified within the subject 
field taught most frequently ranged from 84 
percent for English and social studies teachers to 
93 percent for math teachers. The rate of 
certification within the subject field taught most 
frequently ranged from 77 percent for English and 
social studies teachers to 85 percent for math 
teachers (table 13). 

Special Education Teachers. Among full-time 
nonsubstitute NQTs teaching most frequently in 
the field of special education. 95 percent were 
eligible or certified in some field, 84 percent were 
eligible or certified in special education, and 77 
percent were certified in special education (table 
13). 
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Table 13»-Number and percentage of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) employed full time as 

elementary/secondary nonsubstitute teachers eligible or certified in some field, eligible 
or certified in field taught most frequently, and certified in field taught most frequently, 
by selected teaching fields: 1991 



Teaching field 


Total 


Eligible or 
sonie 


certified in 
field^ 


Eligible or certified in 
primary teaching field 


Certified in priinar>' 
teaching field 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


NQ Ts employed full time as non- 








NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


sub stilute teachers* 


53,144 


50.239 


94,5% 




28.1W 


26,961 


95.9 


25,832 


91.9% 


25.482 


90,77,, 


Total in selected secondary fields . . . 


14,0(M 


13.106 


93,6 


12,246 


87.4 


11, "^36 


80.9 


I'.nglish language arts/reading . . . 


4.911 


4.549 


92.6 


4.117 


83.8 


3,798 


77.^ 




4.185 


3.995 


95.4 


3.878 


92.6 


3,537 


84.5 


Science O^iological and physical) . 


2.793 


2.677 


95.9 


2,472 


88.5 


2,343 


8"^ .9 


S(x:ial science/socHal studies .... 


3.863 


3.680 


95.3 


3.242 


83.9 


2,972 


76.9 




3,863 


3,680 


95.3 


3,242 


83.9 


2,972 


76.9 



NA - Not applicable. 

'Different procedures were u.sed to compile this table for the 1991 survey- than were used in the 1985 and 1987 KCCl survey analysis. In 1991. 
only tull-lime nonsubstitute teachers were included and only the subject field taught moi;! frequently was included. In 1985 and 1987 all teachers 
and al! subjects being taught were included. 

-There were an estimated 18,094 NQTs emploved full time as nonsubstitute teachers who were teaching primarily in a .seeondarv education held. 
Of these, there were 14,004 (77 jx^rcent) who were teaching most frequently in English, mathemalics, science, or social studies. All other 
.secondary fields had sample sizes too small to produce reliable estimates for ehgibility and certification. 

SOl RCT.: l-.S. Department of l-ducation. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent Colkyc Graduates Surveys, l^^l. 



Teachers' Perceptions of Preparedness 

or all NQT.s employed as elementary/secondary 
leachers (including substitutes), 84 percent felt 
adequately prepared to teach every subject field 
that they were teaching 1 year after graduation 
(figure 18). 

Of the 31 percent of NQT teachers who taught 
any chisses with Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
students since receiving their degrees, 57 percent 
felt prepared to teach LEP students. Of the 12 
percent of NQT teachers who taught classes in 
Bilingual Education, English as a Second 
Language, or Limited English Proficient students, 
76 percent felt prepared to leach these students. 



Three-fourths (76 percent) of NQT teachers taught 
students who required special education services. 
Of these teachers, 60 percent felt adequately 
prepared to teach special education students. 
Among iJie 12 percent of NQT teachers who were 
teaching primarily in the field of special 
education, 88 percent felt adequately prepared to 
teach special education students. 



Figure 18. Percentage of elementary/second- 
ary teachers who are newly 
qualified teachers (NQTs) who felt 
prepared to teach, 1 year after 
graduation, by subject category: 
1991 



Subject 
Category 

All suHjccts 
asMgncd to teach 

LHPMudenls 
in any class 

Classes in BE. 
ESLorLEP 

Special ed. students 
in any class 

Teachers primarily 
tcachingin special ed. 



Of those teaching, percent who Percent 
felt prepared to teach in category teaching 
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m 
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1 T I 1 



07r 20 



40 



xo \m 



N()TF:Lr:P = I>imited l^nglish proficient: WV. - Bilingual ediKadon: 
RSI. = Hnglish as a second language; Special ed. = Special education 

SOURCH: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
F'.ducation St at i. sties. Recent Collejie Ctradtuites Survey, 

mi. 
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ENDNOTES 



^Data on the occupational and educational outcomes for all bachelor's degree recipients are presented in 
the report Occupational and Educational Outcomes of 1989-90 Bachelor s Degree Recipients 1 Year After 
Graduation: 199L 

^hc weighted graduate response rate is the weighted number of completed surveys divided by the sum 
of the weighted number of completed surveys and nonrespondents. 

^Comparisons of 1991 RCG data with previous RCG studies are also made in this report. Differences 
cited as significant are significant at tlie 95 percent confidence level using a Bonferroni t-test. 

■^Among total 1989-90 graduates, about 51 percent are in the professional fields, 36 percent in the arts and 
sciences, and 12 percent in other fields. The "other" category includes the following majors: agriculture 
and natural resources, architecture and environmental design, area studies and etlinic studies, 
communications, consumer/personal/miscellaneous services, home economics, industrial arts, law, 
liberal/general studies, library and archival sciences, military sciences, multi/interdisciplinary studies, 
personal and social development, and trade and industrial. 

'"^Copies of previous RCG data tapes are available from Peter Stowe, U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 555 New Jersey Avenue, NW, Room 321, Washington, DC 
20208-5652. 

'The RCG:91 sample was drawn from lists of graduates who received bachelor's or master's degrees 
beiween July 1, 1989, and June 30, 1990. A sample member is classified as either a bachelor's or 
master's degree recipient based on the degree received from the sampled institution during the relevant 
time period. Therefore, if a graduate received a bachelor's degree from the sampled institution during the 
relevant time period and then went on to obtain postbaccalaureate teacher certificafion, he/she would still 
be classified a.s a bachelor's degree recipient for the RCG:91 study. Data from the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) indicate that in recent years the largest increases in teacher 
education enrollments have been from those in what are called "postbaccalaureate programs" rather than 
baccalaureate or master's programs. These programs are often designed for graduates who did not obtain 
teacher certification as undergraduates, but are now interested in teaching as a career and return to obtain 
a "postbaccalaureate" degree. SOURCE: AACTE, RATE Institutional Survey, 1990. 

Estirn.'ites from U.S. Department of EducaUon, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of 
F^ublic Elementary and Secondary Day Schools; Common Core of Data survey; and Projections of 
Education Statistics to 2002, as included in the Digest of Education Statistics, 1991, table 59. 

^United States Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Di^^est of Education 
Statistics. 1991, table 59. 

'^United States Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Edi^railot' 
Statistics. 1991, table 44 (1986 data). 

'^*United States Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Hihu otion 
Statistics. 1991, table 62 (1988 data). 



''The percentage of all graduates who are unemployed included in this report is not the same as the 
unemployment rate published by the U.S. Department of Labor. The unemployment rate is the percentage 
of graduates in the labor force who are unemployed. 

'^he definition of labor force status appears in appendix D, number 5. 

'•^Nonsubstitute teachers are teachers who reported sometliing other than substitute teaching to question 
87 (see appendix D, number 7). 

Among all U.S. elementary and secondary full-time equivalent teachers, 87 percent were teaching in 
public schools. United States Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest 
of Education Statis;ics, 1991, table 62. 

'^hese percentages are not directly comparable to those reported for the 1985 and 1987 RCG studies, 
hi previous RCG studies, rates of eligibility and certification were reported for all NQTs teaching one year 
after graduation, and included part-time and substitute teachers. In addition, in 1985 and 1987, all fields 
being taught (not just the field taught most frequently) were included. Appendix table A-2 presents data 
for all fields taught by all NQT teachers that are comparable to tables in the 1985 and 1987 survey reports. 
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APPENDIX A 

TABLES CONTAINING ADDITIONAL DATA REFERENCED IN TEXT 



A-1 



Table A-1 .-Characteristics of bachelor newly qualified teachers (NQTs) by eligibility/certification status: 1991 



Selected characteristics 


Mf^Te nr\t oliniKlo nr 

certified 


NQTs eligible or certified 


All NQTs 


Total (number) 


18.739 


108.691 


127.430 


Total (percent) 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Aqe 








20-23 


34.0 


21.5 


23.4 


24-25 


41 2 


42.1 


42.0 


26 and older 


24.8 


36.4 


34.7 


Gender 








Male 


A 

HO 4 


26 6 


29 0 


Female 


56.6 


73.4 


71.0 


Race and ethnicity 








American Indian/Native Alaskan . . 


U.o 


0 7 


0.7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1 Q 

1 .o 


1 .3 


1 3 


Black. non-Hispanic 


14.0 


4.8 


6 2 


Hispanic 


3.1 


3.9 


3 8 


White, non-Hispanic 


81.1 


89.3 


88 1 


Marital status 












57 1 


59 8 


Married 


22.7 


38.4 


36 1 


Separated, divorced, or widowed . 


3.6 


4.5 


44 


Kighest level of father's education 








High school diploma or less 


Of.O 


49 0 


47.3 




0.5 


2.0 


1 8 


College education 


35.3 


28.5 


29.5 


Postbaccalaureate education .... 


27.0 


20.5 


20.5 


Highest level of mother's education 








High school diploma or less .... 




53.7 


51 9 


Vocational or technical 


o.\j 


4 3 


44 


College education 


41.6 


33.4 


34 6 


Postbaccalaureate aducation ... 


12.0 


8.6 


9 1 


Educational expectations 








Bachelor's degree 




6.4 


7.2 


Master's degree 


i;q a 

09.4 


75.2 


72 9 


Doctoral degree 


1 o.o 


16.3 


16.6 


Plrct.nrnf Dccinn HonrPP 


9.8 


2 1 


3.3 


Grade point average 








3.75-4.00 


10.7 


14.6 


140 


3.25-3.74 


31.2 


36.6 


35 8 


2.75.3,24 


37.2 


38.8 


38 6 


2.25-2.74 


17.5 


9.0 


10.2 


1.75-2.24 


2.2 


09 


1.1 



NOTF- Of the total NQTs not certified or eliqibie (18.739). there were 5.814 with teaching as primary job; 1.298 with eachmg as 
Second jo^^^ and 1 1 826Tre notlelchina at the time of the study but had taugfit at some time since obtaining degree 
Percentages in each category may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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Tabid A-2.-Eliglbinty and certification status of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) by teaching field: 1991 



Teaching field* 


Total 


Eligible or cortified 
in some field 


Eligible or certified 
in teaching field* 


Certified in 
teaching field* 


Number 


Percent 


Nunihor 


Percent 




r CI ccni 


Newly qualified teachers (NQTs) employed as teachers 


















74.546 


68.731 


92.2% 


« 


« 




* 


Selected field of NQTs. 
















Any elementary fields, general or specialized 


39.862 


37.263 


93.5 


35,548 


89.2% 


34.910 


87.6% 


Art fine arts^'performing arts 


7,194 


6.629 


92.1 


3.281 


45.6 


2,749 


38.2 


Biological or life sciences ... 


3.016 


2.862 


94.9 


1,893 


62.8 






Computer sciences 


1 875 


1.834 


97.9 










English language arts 


18.675 


17.078 


91.4 


12,981 


69 5 


11,627 


62.3 


Health 


7.335 


7.215 


98.4 


5.239 


7t.4 


4.509 


61.5 


Mathematics 


22.582 


21.090 


93.4 


14.336 


63.5 


12.745 


56.4 


Music 


4.802 


4.371 


91.0 


3,031 


63.1 


2,699 


56.2 


Any physical sciences, general or specialized: 
















sciences ( -o sp&cialized area) 


D D 1 y1 


8.430 


95.6 


4.599 


52.2 


3.900 


44.2 


Chemistry 


571 


- 












Geology/earth science .... 


1.976 


1.932 


97.8 










Physic-^ 


575 






- 


- 


- 


- 


Other physical sciences 


2.043 


1.999 


97.9 










Physical education 


8 685 


8.052 


92.7 


5,590 


64.4 


4.780 


55.0 


Prft elementary education 


2.069 


1.890 


91.3 


1,572 


76.0 






Reading 


14.487 


14.142 


97.6 


10,818 


74.7 


3,881 


61.3 


Religionphilosophy 


2.292 


1,917 


83.6 










Social science, social studies ... . 


16.204 


15,002 


92.6 


10.352 


63.9 


8.620 


53.2 


Any special education fields 
















Mental retardation 


3.317 


2,953 


89.0 


2.259 


68.1 


2.089 


63.0 


Hearing impairments, deafness 


1.292 














Serious emotional disturbance 


4. bob 


4.293 


94.2 


2,466 


54.1 


2.161 


47.4 


Speech impairments . . 


2.148 


1,891 


88.0 










0|JC7V^MIU icaililiiU UloaUnillcS . . 


5,767 


5.504 


95.4 


3.071 


53.2 


2.584 


44.8 


General certificate (no specific condition) 


4.102 


3,807 


92.8 


1,670 


40.7 


1.403 


34.2 


Other special education 


2.486 


2.244 


90.3 










Other fields 


11.941 


10,396 


87.1 











Sample size too small to report estimate (fewer than 30 cases in the sample). 



•TeachPrs answered for any field in which they were teaching in April 1991 . This does not refer to the subject field that was taught most frequently. (See 
text table 13 for eligibility and certification infoimation for subject fields taught most frequently for full-time nonsubstitute NOT teachers.) 

NOTE This table includes all bachelor's degree NQTs. including those employed part time and substitute teachers. It is comparable to table 10 in the 
1987 NOT report 

SOURCE U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent CollegQ Graduates Survey. 1991. 
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Table A-2.-EligibiItty and certification status of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) by teaching field: 1991 (continued) 







Eligible or certified in 


Eligible or certified in 


Certified in teaching 




Total 


some field 


teaching field* 


field* 


Teaching field* 


standard 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




error 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 






error 


error 


error 


error 


error 


error 


Newly qualified teachers (NQTs) employed as teachers 
















1.738 


1 .boy 


.y 1 /o 


* 




• 


• 


Selected field of NQTs: 
















Any elementary fields, general or specialized 


1.074 


1 ,028 


.82 


1 A 1 *7 


1 .03% 


i Ai O 
1 .0 lO 


1 A 70/ 




568 


524 


2.36 


362 


3.49 


316 


3.19 


Biological or life sciences 


351 


335 


2.94 


253 


5.02 


- 


• 




262 


261 


1 .92 










English language arts 


895 


793 


1 .82 






C07 


d.\\J 


Health 


579 


OO / 


.DO 


HOO 


^ 00 


A^^ 


^ 71 




919 


DO V 
OO / 


1 nc 

1 .UD 


^R7 
DO f 


c. .vO 


DvO 


1 QQ 




378 


ODD 


O CA 

o.b4 


*i1 Q 


1 O 
0. 1 O 




A Rf^ 


Any physical sciences, general or specialized: 
















General sciences (no specialized area) 


718 


665 


1 .09 


O OO 

ooo 


O A >l 

O.04 


OKQ 

OOo 


0 AQ 

o.uy 




190 














Geology/earth science 


252 


OAR 














135 














Other physical sciences 


373 


371 


2.08 






- 


- 


Physical education 


516 




1 Q7 
1 .O / 


AAO 


^ AO 


HUO 


3 32 


Pre- elementary education 


286 


^OD 


0 07 

<J.<J / 


OAO 


O.Oo 








699 


Of 


1 .U 1 




1 .OO 


521 


2 48 




292 


270 












Social science/social studies 


956 


873 


1 C 1 


bl U 


9 on 


oyo 


1 QQ 


Any special education fields 


















400 


342 


6.02 


245 


6.12 


249 


5.85 


Hearing impairments, deafness 


264 














Serious emotional disturbance 


410 


372 


4.10 


228 


4.30 


207 


3.59 




390 


310 


7.98 












492 


459 


3.26 


278 


3.27 


262 


2.95 


General certificate (no specific condition) 


349 


343 


3.79 


225 


4.67 


221 


4.62 


Other special education 


349 


334 


4.04 












696 


578 


2.57 











• Sample size too small to report estimate (fewer than 30 cases in the sample). 



*Teachers answered for any field in which they were teaching in April 1991 . This does not refer to the subject field that was taught most frequently. (See 
text table 13 for eligibility and certification information for subject fields taught most frequently for full-time non-substitute NQT teachers.) 

NOTE: This table includes all bachelor's degree NQTs, including those employed part time and substitute teachers. It is comparable to table 10 in the 
1987 NQT report. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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APPENDIX B 

TABLES WITH STANDARD ERRORS FOR DATA REPORTED IN TEXT 



Table B-1 .-Numbw of graduate* by newly qualified teacher (NOT) etatua and degree level: 1991 



Characteristic 


Estimate 


Standard error 




1 .049,657 


t 


Number of newly qualified teachers 








140.465 


2.766 




13,035 


1.512 




127.430 


2.632 




12.1% 


.25% 



t Zero standard error for total or due to poststratification 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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Table B-2-Characteristics of newly qualified teachers (NQTa) and other 1989-90 bachelor's degree recipients: 1991 



Charactenstic 


Total 


NQT status 


NQTs 


Other degree recipients 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
erroi 




1 00 0% 


T 


100.0% 


T 


1 nn n«A 


T 


Gender 














Male 


46.8 


T 


29.0 


,70% 


49.3 


1 1% 






T 


71 0 


70 


50 7 




Race/ethniaty 














American Indian/Native Alaskan 


0 5 


06% 


0 7 


1 6 


0 5 


06 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


O.D 


.1 0 


1 .o 


.1 6 


o.y 


.16 


Black, non- Hispanic 


6.1 


.oy 




.47 


6.1 


.40 


Hispanic 


38 


.22 


3.8 


.51 


3.8 


.20 


While, non-Hispanic 


86.0 


.52 


88.1 


.87 


85.8 


.50 


Type ot maior field of study 














Professional fields 


51 3 


76 


65 9 


92 


49 3 


84 


Arts and sciences fields 


36.3 


.74 


27.7 


1 .06 


37.5 


.81 


Other fields' 


12.4 


.37 


6.4 


51 


13 2 


40 


Major field of study 














Business and management 


24.1 


.68 


3.7 


.40 


26.9 


.78 


Education 


10 0 


T 


58 6 


87 


3 3 


1 0 


Engineering 


7.8 


.67 


0.5 


.14 


8.8 


.76 


Health professions 


6 4 


57 


1 .2 


.18 


7 1 


65 


Public affairs/social service 


3.1 


.20 


1 .9 


.28 


3.2 


.22 


Biological sciences 


4.3 


.17 


. 2.8 


.42 


4.5 


.18 


Math, computer sciences, physical sciences . . 


5.6 


.35 


4.3 


.32 


5.8 


.41 




9 6 


.35 


3.9 


38 


1 0.4 


.38 


History 


0 0 

C..C. 


1 3 


2 7 


97 


2 1 


1 4 


Humanittes 


Q A 


47 


10 9 


74 


Q 0 


ilQ 


Psychology 


5.2 


.22 


3.2 


.39 


5.5 


.23 


Other fields' 


12.4 


.37 


6.4 


.51 


13.2 


.40 


Age as of December 31. 1991 














20-23 


26.9 


.81 


23.4 


1 .02 


27.4 


.87 


24-25 


38.9 


.58 


42.0 


.90 


38.5 


.62 


26 and older 


34.2 


.97 


34.7 


1.21 


34.1 


1.04 


Marital status 














Single 


69.8 


.81 


59 .6 


.98 


71 .2 


.87 




25.9 


.66 


36.1 


.89 


24.5 


.71 


Separated, divorced, or widowed 


4.3 


.24 


4.4 


.33 


4.3 


.27 


Highest level of father's education 














High school diploma or less 


42.2 


.64 


47.3 


.90 


41.5 


.69 


Vocational or technical 


2.1 


.12 


1.8 


.23 


2.1 


.12 


College education 


33.1 


.34 


29.5 


.70 


33.6 


.39 


Postbaccalaureate education 


22.7 


.52 


21.4 


.79 


22.8 


.55 

i 



Table B-2-Characteri»tic* of newly qualified teachera (NQTa) and other 1 989-90 bachelor's degree recipients: 1991 (continued) 





Total 


NOT status 


NQTs 


Other degree recipients 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard error 


Highest level of moiher s educauon 
















48.7% 


.61% 


51 .9% 


.97% 


48.3% 


.65% 




5.0 


.17 


4.4 


.42 


5.1 


.18 




36.0 


.51 


34.6 


.79 


36.2 


.56 




10.2 


.30 


9.1 


.58 


10.4 


.32 


Educational expectations 














Flprhplnr*^ ripnrpp 


17.2 


.36 


7.2 


.41 


18.6 


.40 




61.7 


.45 


72.9 


.81 


60.1 


.49 


Doctoral degree 


13.3 


.33 


16.6 


.70 


12.9 


.35 




7.8 


.29 


3.3 


.29 


8.4 


.32 


Grade point average' 
















10.2 


.34 


14.0 


.74 


9.7 


.36 




31.0 


.54 


35.8 


.85 


30.4 


.57 


2.75-3.24 


42.1 


.46 


38.6 


.97 


42.6 


.47 


2.25-2.74 


14.0 


.35 


10.2 


.53 


14.6 


.37 




2.1 


.10 


1.1 


.16 


2.3 


.12 



t Zero standard error tor total or due to poststratification. 



'Other fields includes agriculture and natural resources, architecture and environmental design, area and ethnic studies, communications, 
consumer/personal/miscellaneous services, home economics, industrial arts. law. liberal/general studies, library and archival sciences, military sciences, 
multi/interdisciplinary studies, personal and social development, and trade and industrial. 

'Estimates for grade point average will not sum to the total. There were an estimated 84 graduates with GPA less than 1.75. and 3.146 that did not take 
courses for which grades were given. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 



Table B-3-Newly qualified teachers (NQTs) and other bachelor's degree recipients, by gender and marital status: 1991 













NOT status 






loiai 




NQTs 


Other bachelor's 


degree recipients 


Charactensnc 


Mate 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Ferr 


lale 




Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


All bachelor s graduates 


100.0% 


t 


100.0% 


t 


100.0% 


t 


100.0% 


t 


100.0% 


t 


100.0% 


t 


Marital status 


























Single 


74.0 


.80% 


66.1 


1.0l7o 


69.3 


1 .S67c, 


55.6 


1.12% 


74.4 


.86% 


68.1 


1.11% 


Married 


24.0 


.69 


27.6 


.83 


29.7 


1.47 


38.7 


1.02 


23.5 


.74 


25.5 


.91 


Separated, divorced, or 
widowed 


2.0 


.19 


6.3 


.37 


0.9 


.26 


5.7 


.45 


2.1 


.21 


6.4 


.43 



t Zero standard error lor total or due to poststratilication. 
NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deparlmeni ol Education, National Center lor Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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Table B-4.-Total number of bachelor's degree recipients and number of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) who received their 
degree during the 1989-90 academic year, by graduate characteristics: 1991 



Charactensiic 


Bachelor's degree 
recipients 


Number of NQTs 


Percent NQTs are of all 
bachelor's reapients 


Number 


Standard 
error 


Number 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


All bachelor s graduates 


1.049.657 


t 


127.430 


2.632 


12.1% 


.25% 


Gender 














Male 


491.488 


t 


37.012 


1 .138 


7 5 


.23 


Female 


558.169 


t 


90.418 


2,11 1 


16.2 


.38 


Race/elhniaty 














American Indian/Native Alaskan 


5.532 


658 


839 


204 


15 2 


3.15 




37.269 


1 .555 


1 .647 


192 


4.4 


.47 


Black. non-Hispanic 


64.221 


4.145 


7.855 


602 


12.2 


.55 


Hispanic 


39.573 


2.273 


4.863 


629 


12.3 


1 18 


White, non-Hispanic 


903.063 


5.467 


1 1 2.226 


2.877 


12.4 


.29 


Type of major field of siudy 














Professional fields 


bJo.ybO 


8.014 


83,951 


1 .256 


1 5.6 


.31 


Arts and sciences fields 


380.666 


7.789 


35.290 


1 .832 


9.3 


.47 


Other fields* 


1 JU.UJU 


3.8^2 


8. 190 


696 


6.3 


.48 


Major field of study 














Business and management 


252.976 


7.186 


4.720 


533 


1 .9 


.22 


Education 


1 04.71 5 


t 


74 .625 


950 


71 .3 


.91 


Engineering 


81 .747 


6.981 


583 


178 


0.7 


.24 


Health professions 


67.238 


6.024 


1 .550 


242 


2.3 


.43 


Public affairs/social service 


32.285 


2.1 16 


2.472 


349 


7.7 


1 .00 


Biological sciences 


44.684 


1.830 


3.558 


563 


8.0 


1.15 


Math, computer sciences, physical saences . . 


58.644 


3.710 


5.420 


421 


9.2 


1.01 


Social sciences 


101.003 


3,665 


4.993 


520 


4.9 


.49 


History 


22.997 


1.323 


3.379 


371 


14.7 


1 .61 


Humanities 


98,355 


4.895 


13,839 


1 .080 


14.1 


1 .01 


Psychology 


54.982 


2.329 


4.050 


506 


7.4 


.83 


Other fields' 


130,030 


3.842 


8.190 


696 


6.3 


.48 
















20-23 


282.769 


8.474 


29 .764 


1 .560 


10 5 


.55 


24-25 


408,31 5 


6.109 


53 .479 


1 .689 


13.1 


.37 


26 and older 


358,573 


10.219 


44.187 


1.542 


12.3 


.43 
















Single 


732.519 


8.468 


75.920 


2.093 


10.4 


.28 


Married 


272.014 


6,879 


45.963 


1 .358 


16.9 


.55 


Separated, divorced, or widowed 


45.1 24 


2,51 5 


5.547 


446 


1 2.3 


1 .20 


Highest level of father's education 














High school diploma or less 


442,662 


6,750 


60.237 


1.673 


13.6 


.37 


Vocational or technical 


21.996 


1.236 


2.266 


302 


10.3 


1.23 


College education 


347.229 


3.596 


37.640 


1.222 


10.8 


.37 


Post baccalaureate education 


237.770 


5.450 


27 .287 


1.118 


11.5 


.44 
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Table B-4,-Total number of bachelor's degree recipients and number of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) who received their 
degree during the 1989-90 academic year, by graduate characteristics: 1991 (continuad) 



Characteristic 


Bachelor s degree 
recipients 


Number of NQTs 


Percent NQTs are ot all 
bachelor s reapienis 


Number 


error 


Number 


^ f ^ r\ H ^ rn' 

error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Minhoct Ipi/pI nl mnthpr'c nfiiinAtmn 

lllUIIBol ICVCI yjl IIIUIIICI O tAJULAIIV./! 1 














Winh cphrinl riinlnma nr Ipcc 


511.658 


6.385 


66.151 


1.579 


13.0% 


.30% 




52.195 


1.740 


5.583 


561 


10.7 


1 .00 




378.259 


5,395 


44,142 


1.528 


11.7 


.39 


Postbaccalaureaie education 


107.544 


3,176 


1 1 ,553 


764 


10.7 


.69 


Educational expectations 
















180.529 


3.752 


9,208 


529 


5.1 


.30 




647.334 


4,686 


92,900 


2.376 


14.4 


.35 




139,832 


3.433 


21,161 


915 


15.1 


.65 




81 .962 


3,019 


4,162 


388 


5.1 


.47 


Grade point average'' 
















107.302 


3.569 


17,844 


979 


16.6 


.88 




325,733 


5,623 


45,579 


1.418 


14.0 


.40 


2.75-3.24 


442,400 


4,826 


49,202 


1,759 


11 .1 


.38 


2.25-2.74 


147,457 


3.643 


13,010 


701 


8.8 


.43 


1.75-2.24 


22.409 


1,079 


1.440 


201 


6.4 


.93 



t Zero standard error for total or due to poststratificatton. 



'Other lields includes agriculture and natural resources, architecture and environmental design, area and ethnic studies, communications, 
consumer/personai/miscellaneous services, home economics, industrial ans, law, liberal/general studies, library and archival sciences, military sciences, 
multi/interdisciplinary studies, personal and social development, and trade and industrial. 

-Estimates for grade point average will not sum to the total. There are an estimated 84 graduates with GPA less than 1 75. and 3,146 that did not take 
courses for v/hich grades were given. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey. 1991. 
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Table B-S.-Percantage distribution of newly "uaiified teachers (NQTs) by education major status and by major field of study 
for noneducation majors: 1991 



Characteristic 


Percent 


Standard error 




1 no/ 


T 


Total NQTs 






58.6 


.87% 




A 

41 .4 


Q7 


NQTs teaching the week of April 22, 1991 








72.3 


1.02 




07 7 


1 (SO 


iNUj 1 s ceruTieo or oiiyioio ano loacnniy ino wooiv ui Mpiii cc, i^vi 








77 n 


1 07 






1 07 


NQTs who were not education majors by major field 










.90 




1 1 

1 . 1 


.34 










A 7 


.69 




6.7 


.98 


Math, computer sciences, physical sciences 


10.3 


.78 




9.5 


.88 




6.4 


.63 




26.3 


1.61 




7.7 


.91 


Other fields* 


15.5 


1.28 



•Other fields includes agriculture and natural resources, architecture and environmental design, area and ethnic studies, 
communications, consumer/personal/miscellaneous services, home economics, industrial arts, law, liberal/general studies, library and 
archival sciences, military sciences, multi/interdisciplinary studies, persona! and social development, and trade and industrial. 



t Zero standard error for total or due to poststratification. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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Tabl« B-e.--Perc»nt«g» distribution by labor forc««Utu«, •nro(lm«nt status, job charactariatics, and r«Mon not working 
for nawly qualified taachara and othar bachalor'a dagraa radpianU 1 yaar aftar graduation: 1991 



onaraciorisuc 


NQTs 


Other bachelor's degree 
recipients 


Percent 


Standard en'or 


Percent 


Standard error 


Labor force status 












73.4% 


.79% 


73.8% 


.37% 


Employed part time, wanted part time 


6.0 


.38 


6.4 


.23 


PmnlnuoH nsrt timo wsntoH fiill tinriA 


11.2 


.55 


3.2 


• .15 


UnemDlovfid .... 


3.1 


3o 


4.1 


.1 / 


Not in the labor force 


6.4 


.44 


12.4 


.28 


Enrollment in school after Qraduation 












39.0 


.80 


34.0 


.53 




33.0 


.78 


23.0 


.44 




6.0 


.49 


11.0 


.29 


Job characteristics (percent of graduates employed)' 










Actively looking for a different principal job (full 


30.8 


.88 


22.9 


.40 


Actively looking for a different principal job (full 


25.8 


.87 


20.9 


.43 


4-year college required for job 








.66 






.87 


74.8 


.54 




OU. 1 




79.3 


.42 


Main reason not working (percent of graduates not 
employed^ 












43.8 


2.69 


56.5 


1.11 


Could not find the kind of job wanted/laid off . . . 


23.3 


2.76 


21.5 


.96 




14.0 


1.52 


6.3 


.48 




18.9 


2.60 


15.6 


.69 



Mob characteristics Includes only employed graduates. 

^Maln reason not working includes only graduates not employed. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent Collage Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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Table B-Y.-Percentage of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) and other bachetor's degree recipients who were 
not in the labor force 1 year after graduation, by type of major field: 1991 



Major field 


Total 


NQTs 


Other bachelor's degree 
recipients 


Percent 


wlCU lUOl u 

error 


Percent 


error 


Percent 


OlaMUcSIU 

error 


Total 


11.7% 


.24% 


6.4% 




.44% 


12.4% 


.28% 


Professional fields 


6.7 


.24 


4.8 




.48 


7.1 


.28 


Arts and sciences fields . 


19.2 


.50 


9.4 




1.07 


20.2 


.54 


Other fields* 


10.3 


.51 








10.3 


.54 



*Other fields includes agriculture and natural resources, architecture and environmental design, area and ethnic studies, 
communications, consumer/personal/miscellaneous services, home economics, industrial arts, law. liberal/general studies, library and 
archival sciences, military sciences, multidisciplinary studies, personal and social development, and trade and industrial. 

• Sample size too small to produce a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey. 1991. 



Table B-6.-Percentage distribution by type of occupation of newly qivalified teachers employed 1 year after graduation: 1991 



Occupation 


Total 


Full time 


Part time 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


Percent 


Standard 
error 


PK-12 teachers (nonsubsdlute) . . . 


49.5% 


1.22% 


93.1% 


.68% 


6.9% 


.68% 


PK-12 substitute teachers 


15.2 


.80 


49.2 


2.29 


50.8 


2.29 


Administrative support 


8.3 


.44 


81.4 


2.18 


18.6 


2.18 


Other educators 


5.2 


,39 


67.1 


3.50 


32.9 


3.50 


Service personnel 


4.8 


.39 


64.0 


3,61 


36,0 


3.61 


Business/managers 


3,5 


.39 


94.9 


2,64 


5.1 


2.64 


Sales personnel 


3,1 


.35 


74.7 


4.41 


25,3 


4.41 


Other occupations 


10.4 


.70 


81.7 


2.64 


18.3 


2,64 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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Table B-9.- Percentage distribution of application and teaching statue for newly qualified teachers: 1991 



Characteristic 


r erceni 






100.0% 


t 


Applied to teach status 










,71% 




0*^ 7 


,71 


Applied/teaching April 1991 status 








54.1 


.90 




22,2 


.87 




4,4 


,35 




19.3 


.62 


Reason did not apply (percent of those who did not apply both teaching and not 






teaching) 








18.6 


1,59 


Wanted another occupation/more money or prestige in another job offer/low pay , 


22.5 


1.54 






1 ,4 1 




o.o 


1 .32 




27.8 


1,50 


Teaching April 1991 status (percent of those who applied) 








70 9 


1 ,07 












1 n? 


Teaching status since degree receipt (percent of those who applied) 








55.9 


1.38 




15.0 


.91 




2,8 


.31 




14,6 


.75 




1 11.7 


.62 



t Zero standard error for total or due to poststratification. 
NOTE; Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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Tsble B-10.-P6rc«ntK|e distribution of rmon for becoming • teacher, school control, teaching level, 
aubatitute status, teaching next year atatua, and reaaon not teaching next year for newly qualified teachera 
employed aa elementary/aecondary teacher* 1 year after graduation: 1991 



Characteristic 


Percent 


Standard error 


Total 


100.0% 


t 


Reason for becoming a teacher 








17.9 


.66% 




37.2 


1.02 


Likes the job security offered by teaching 


2.6 


.33 


Gets satisfaction from teaching 


38.1 


1.01 


Other 


4.2 


.49 


School control (Public/Private) 








83.7 


.87 


Private school teachers 


16.3 


.87 


Religiously affiliated school teachers 


10.7 


.68 




5.7 


.46 


Teaching level 








63.5 


1.42 




AC tZ 

4b. o 


1 .4^ 


Substitute status 






Substitute teachers 


23.5 


1.29 


Nonsubstitute teachers 


76.5 


1.29 


Teaching next school year status 








87.6 


.96 




12.4 


.96 


Reason not teaching mxX school year (percent of those not expecting to 
teach next year) 






Can not find teaching job/laid off/can't continue 


27.3 


3.55 


Going back to school 


23.3 


2.93 


Personal reasons (wanted to be homemaker, care for children, moving, 
health reasons) 


19.7 


2.88 




14.8 


2.37 


Other 


14.9 


3.12 



t Zero standard error for total or due to poststratification. 
NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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Table B-1 1 .-Average annual salary of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) and all other bachelor's degree recipients employed full time, by graduate 
characteristics: 1991 









NOT status 


Charactenstic 


lotai 


NQTs 


Other Dachelor s degree recipients 


Average 
salary 


Standard 
error 


Average 
salary 


Standard 
error 


Average 
salary 


Standard error 




$23,632 


$180 


$19,190 


$152 


$24,242 


$199 


Gender 
















25.432 


220 


20,817 


362 


25.805 


236 




21,986 


216 


18,507 


145 


22.662 


244 


Type of major field of study 
















25.289 


265 


19.168 


156 


26.347 


300 




21.725 


218 


18.983 


353 


22.021 


229 




20.773 


270 


20.327 


991 


20.800 


269 


- 

Major field ol study 














Business and management 


24.727 


324 


23.043 


1.893 


24,752 


330 




19,110 


137 


18.794 


110 


19.958 


453 




30.933 


392 






30.960 


393 




31.455 


859 






31,652 


863 


Public affairs/social service 


20.801 


466 


- 


• 


20,628 


491 




21.051 


414 






21 .302 


430 


Math, computer sciences, physical sciences 


27.156 


399 


19.550 


461 


27,929 


391 




22,213 


327 


20.707 


966 


22.293 


335 




21 .31 5 


ana 

DUD 






21 ,864 


728 




19,059 




18 744 


666 


19,1 13 


373 




19.1 54 


o 1 ** 


1 7 028 


807 


19,339 


31 1 


Other fields' 


20.773 


270 


20,327 


991 


20.800 


269 


Grade point average^ 
















26.067 


543 


20.489 


341 


27,295 


641 




24,309 


220 


19,211 


251 


25,189 


257 




23,394 


187 


l8,?/46 


266 


23.940 


203 




21.943 


264 


18.527 


272 


22.227 


285 




21 ,739 


529 


1",808 


1,061 


22.007 


541 



'Other fields includes agriculture and natural resources, architecture and environmental design, area and ethnic studies, communications, consumer/personal/miscellaneous 
services, home economics, industrial arts, law, liberal/general studies, library and archival sdencef., military sciences, multi/interdisclplinary studies, personal and social 
development, and trade and industrial. 



=^Estimates for grade point average will not sum to the total. There are an estimated 84 graduates w'lh GPA less than 1 .75, and 3.1 46 that did not take courses for which grades 
were given. 

- Sample size too small to produce reliable estimates. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent Oollege Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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T»ble B-12.-.Average annual salary of bachelor's dsgroe recipients employed full time 1 year after graduation in teaching and 
nonteaching positions, by major field of study: 1991 



Major field of study 

, 


Teaching positions 


Nonteaching positions 


Average 
salary 


Standard en'or 


Average 
salary 


Standard en'or 


Total 


$19,379 


$121 


$24,137 


$194 


Professional fields 


1 Q OCO 


1 19 


26.275 


294 


Business and management 






24.759 


323 


Education 


19,301 


117 


18,559 


407 


Engineenng .... 






30,960 


392 


Health professions 






31.596 


864 


Public affairs/social services 






20.855 


482 


Arts and sciences fields 


19.419 


287 


21.899 


230 


Biological sciences 






21,165 


434 


Math, computer sciences, physical sciences . . 


19.221 


381 


27.7S4 


395 


Social sciences 


19,709 


775 


22,300 


334 


History 






21.611 


693 


Humanities 


19.854 


459 


18.963 


379 


Psychology ... 






19.216 


325 


Other fields* 


21,179 


773 


20,757 


273 



•Other fields includes agriculture and natural resources, architecture and environmental design, area and ethnic studies, 
communications, consumer/personal/miscellaneous services, home economics, industrial arts, law, liberal/general studies, library and 
archival science-^., military sciences, multi/interdisciplinary studies, personal and social development, and trade and industrial. 



Sample size t^;o small to produce reliable estimates. 
SOURCE U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey. 1991. 



Table B*13.-Average annual salary of newly qualified teachers (NQTs) employed full time 1 year after graduation in 

elementary/secondary teaching positions and nonteaching positions, by type of major field of study: 1991 



Major field of study 


NQTs in teaching positions 


NQTs in nonteaching positions 


Average salary 


Standard error 


Average salary 


Standard error 


Total 


$19,120 


$116 


$19,326 


$392 


Professional fields . . . 


19.012 


118 


19.595 


437 


Arts and sciences fields 


19.180 


283 


18.777 


673 


Other fields* . . 


21.002 


1.017 


19.825 


1.394 


Education majors . . . 


19.087 


12t 


17.668 


283 



'Other fields includes agnculture and natural resources, architecture and environmental design, area and ethnic studies, 
communications, consumer/personal/miscellaneous services, home economics, industrial arts. law. liberal/general studies, library and 
archival sciences, military sciences, multi/interdisciplinary studies, personal and social development, and trade and industrial. 



SOURCE U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991 
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Table B-14.~Average salaries and summer employment for newly qualified teachers employed full-time with elementary/ 
secondary nonsubstitute teaching contracts 1 year after graduation: 1991 



Characteristic 


Percent in 
category 




Summer employment 


Average 
salary 
teaching 
contract and 
summer 


Average salary 
(teaching 
contract) 


Percent 
expecting 
summer 
Income 


Average 
expeciea 
summer 

1 1 1UUI 1 




iO0.O% 


y.yuo 


40 7% 


$2,040 




Gender 












Male 


24.0 


20 713 


52.3 


2.473 


22.006 


Female . ... 


76.0 


1 9.649 


37 1 


1.874 




Control of school 












Public 


82.4 


20.753 


37.1 


2.038 


21.509 


Private 


17.6 


15.928 


57.8 


2.045 


17.109 


Grade level teaching 












Elementary 


54.4 


19.682 


39.9 


1.965 


20.467 




45.6 


20.170 


41 7 


2.125 


21.056 


Characteristic 


Standard error 


Standard error 


fif^^nHi^rH prrnr 


Standard error 


Standard error 


Total 


4. 

T 


4> i C.O 


1 19% 


$54 


$131 


Gender 












Male 


1.14 


181 


2 26 


102 


203 


Female 




1 oO 


1.53 


68 


159 


Control of school 












Public 


1 17 


113 


1 22 


67 


125 


Private 


1 17 


277 


3 26 


93 


270 


Grade level teaching 












Elementary 


1 58 


158 


1.95 


105 


167 


Secondary 


1.58 


149 


1.60 


56 


145 



t Zero standard error for total or due to poststratification 



NOTE: The average expected summer income is based on only those who expect to earn summer income The average salary for 
teaching contract and summer combined is based on all full time NQTs with teaching contracts. Therefore, the average salary 
for teaching contract and summer combined does not equal the average teaching contract salary plus the average summer 
income presented in this table. 

SOURCE. U S. Department of Education. National Center tor Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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Table B-15.-Average salaries including summer employment for graduates employed full time 1 year after graduation: 1991 



Characteristic 


Average salary including summer 
employment 


Standard en-or 


Newly qualified teachers 

Other bachelor's recipients 


$19,644 
24,259 


$158 
198 



SOURCE: U.S. Department ot Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Survey. 1991. 
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Table B-ie.-Number and pwcenlage of newly qualified teacher* (NQTs) employed full time as elementary /secondary 

nonsubstitute teachers eligible or certified in some field, eligible or certified in field taught most frequently, and 
certified in field taught most frequently, by selected teaching fields: 1991 







Eligible or certified in 


Eligible or certified in 


Certified in primary 


Tfiarhino fifllH 


Total 


some field 


primary teaching field 


teaching field 




Number 


Percent 




r ercwni 


Ml imhar 


Percent 


All newly qualified teachers 


127.430 


108.691 


85.3% 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NQTs employed as teachers 


74.546 


68.731 


92.2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




62.358 


59.234 


95.0 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




12.187 


9,497 


77.9 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NQTs employed full time as non- 








NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




OO. 144 




QA 

y4.o 


Control: 


















AO ani; 


A O ACA 


yo.u 




NA 


NA 


NA 






8,189 


80.0 


MA 


MA 


WA 


NA 


Level: 


















no 1AQ 




Ql^ Q 

yo.y 


OC QOO 


Q1 Q% 


25.482 


90.7% 


Total in selected secondary fields . . 


14.004 


13. 106 


yj.b 


1 9 OCT 


O r .D 


1 1 336 


80.9 


English language arts/reading . . . 


A Q1 1 

4.i7 1 1 


4.549 


92.6 


4.1 17 


83.8 


3.798 


/ f.3 




4. 1 OO 


3.995 


95.4 


3.878 


92.6 


3.537 


84.5 


Science (biological and physical) . 


2.793 


2.677 


95.9 


2.472 


OO c 

oo.o 


9 'iA'i 




Social science/social studies .... 


2.115 


1,885 


89.1 


1 .799 


OC i 


1 fi<y^ 

1 ,DUO 


7fl A 

f o .4 


Special education 


3.863 


3.680 


95,3 


3,242 


83.9 




7C Q 

^ b.y 


Teaching field 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


error 


en-or 


error 


error 


error 


error 


error 


^— ^— 

Newly qualified teachers 


2.632 


2.310 


.70% 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NQTs employed as teachers 


1.728 


1.639 


.91 


NA 


NA 


NA 


M A 




1.508 


1.387 


0.70 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


In private schools 


743 


639 


3.67 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NQTs employed full time as non- 








NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




1 440 




1 0*^ 


ooniroi. 


















1 319 


1 ,od\J 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 








A iA 
4,14 


WA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Level: 


















OD r 


840 


.95 


805 


1 .23% 


799 


1 .29% 


Total in selected secondary fields . . 


746 


757 


2.25 


741 


2.54 


682 


3.07 


English language arts/reading . . . 


422 


405 


3.50 


399 


3.88 


328 


4.27 


Mathematics 


363 


363 


.95 


344 


1.70 


329 


3.76 


Science (biological and physical) . . 


223 


222 


2.94 


222 


3.98 


253 


5.50 


Social science/social studies 


307 


312 


7.20 


309 


7.43 


267 


8.22 




371 


317 


2.75 


318 


3.54 


298 


3.89 



NA - Not applicable. 

NOTE- Different procedures were used to compile this table for the 1991 survey than were used in the 1985 and 1987 RCG survey 
analysis In 1991 only full-time nonsubstitute teachers were included and only the subject field taught most frequently was 
included. In 1985 and 1987 all teachers and all subjects being taught were included. Details may not add to totals d e to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey. 1991. 
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Table B-17.-Percentage of NQT elementary and secondary teachers who felt prepared to teach by teaching category 1 year 
after graduation: 1991 





Percent teaching 


Of those teaching, percent who felt 
prepared to teach 


Percent* 


Standard error 


Percent 


Standard error 


All subjects assigned to teach 


100.0% 


NA 


84.4% 


.77% 


Limited Engiisli Proficient (LEP) students . . . 


31.4 


1.09% 


57.1 


2.08 


Special education students 


76.2 


.79 


60.1 


1.23 


Classes In BE, ESL, or LEP' 


11.9 


.75 


76.4 


2.67 


Teaching primarily in the field of special ed . 


11.8 


.90 


88.2 


1.83 



NA - Not applicable. 



'BE = Bilingual education; ESL = English as a second language; LEP « Limited English proficient. 

^Percentages in this column are not additive. Multiple categories were allowed; all that were applicable were marked. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, RecQnt College Graduates Survey, 1991. 
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APPENDIX C. TECHNICAL NOTES ^ 



The Recent College Graduates Study is designed 
to describe the educational and occupational 
experiences of U.S. bachelor's and master's 
degree recipients approximately 1 year after 
graduation. For tlie 1991 survey (RCG:91), a 
sample of graduates who received a bachelor's or 
master's degree between July 1989 and June 1990 
were interviewed about their employment and 
educational status approximately 1 year after 
graduation. For the employment qucsiion Oie 
reference was the week of April 22, 1991. The 
sample of approximately 18,000 graduates 
consisted of 16,000 bachelor's degree recipients 
and 2,000 master's degree recipients. Surveys 
were collected by telephone, using Computer 
Assisted Telephone Interviewing (CATI). The 
type of data collected included information about 
the degree received (major, minor, mid grade point 
average), additional education after receipt of the 
degree, employment experience, relationship of 
degree to current job, teacher certification and 
employment, background, and financial suppon to 
attend school. 



Sample Design 

The RCG:91 survey used a two-stage siunple 
design, witii a sajnple of 400 institutions in the 
first stage, and a sajnple of 18,000 graduates from 
the institutions in the second stage. 

Institution Sampling. The frame consisted of 
institutions from Uie 1988-89 hitegraied 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
Completions tape that satisfied the following 
criteria: (1) the institution had a Federal 
hitcragency Commission on Education (FICE) 
code (i.e., was a "higher education institution," 
accredited at the college level by an agency 
recognized by the U.S. Secretary of Education); 
(2) the institution was in one of the 50 states or 
the District of Columbia; (3) the institution was a 
4-yeiu* (or above) institution; and (4) the 
institution reported a positive number of 
bachelor's or master's degrees. 

Table C-1 shows the total number of eligible 
institutions in the universe and the institution 
smnple si/es, broken down by the six institutional 
strata. These universe totals came from the 1988- 



Table C-1. Total number of eligible institutions in the universe* and the institution sample si/es, 
broken down by the six institutional strata 



Institutional strata 


Universe total* 


Smiiple size 


Total 


1,978 


400 


Public Institutions (bilingual strata) 


45 


27 


Public institutions (education strata) 


252 


174 


Other public institutions 


259 


5H 


Private institutions (bilingual strata) 


38 


15 


Private institutions (education strata) 


49 


11 


Other private institutions 


1,335 


1 15 



♦It<iiii llic {'m-\W) II'I'DS ccHiipk-triins file, hor ll'l-.DS iUKUnu-nl.-ilri>ri toiilaU I raik Mc.rt:an, I .S. IK-partmoni i>f I'llmiilum, Nali.Mul 
tVntiT lor I'lduc-ition Stalislics, 555 Now Jorsoy Avenue, SW, Wavlimvlim, DC, 2ll20X-5fi52. 
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89 IPEDS complciions lllc. For ill's puq)c)ses of 
siuiiplc selection, aii inslilulion was classified in 
Ihe education strata if it either (1) gave 100 or 
more bachelor's degrees in education 
(Classillcalion of Instructional Progriun-ClPcode 
13); or (2) gave at least half of its bachelor's and 
master's degrees in education. An institution was 
classified as bilingual if it gave at least one 
bachelor's or nuLstcr\s degree in bilingual 
education or English as a second language (CIP 
codes: 13.0201, 13.0299, and 13,1401).' 

Sample selection within stratum was done 
systematically with probability proportionate to 
si/e. The universe was sorted by stratum, 
geographic region within stratum, by Federal 
liifonnation Processing Statidards (FIFS) state 
code within stratum luid geographic region, and 
finally by IPEDS Unit ID Code. This sort order 
ensured geographic dispersion in the sample. The 
measure of si/e was designed by NCES to give 
extra weight to institutions based on the 
proportion of degrees awarded to blacks. The 
measure of si/e (mos) can be written as: 

MOS = total bachelor's and master's 
degrees (if < 100 it was set to 
100) i- (750 times the proportion 
of degrees to black graduates) 

The factor of 750 was detcnnined empirically to 
give substantial added emphasis to black 
graduates, while reducing the overall efficiency of 
the sample by less tJian 10 percent. 

Within-Institiition Sampling. The second stage 
of the siunpling process selected graduates within 
the institutions. Each of the participating siunpled 
institutions sent a list of all their 1989-90 
bachelor's luid masters degree recipients, either 
on paper or in a computer file. Institutions were 
requested to include degree (hachclor\s/mastcr's), 
major field of study, and race/ethnicity on their 
lists. These lists were provided in a variety of 
formats, such as magnetic tapes, diskettes. 



'Wlk'n Iho nuiiiuinni s.iniplo uas diawiK N(.*I'!S (.'.\(>aiod ihai 
lijlini'ual L'dutaiuni niajDrs inu'iit he ovvrsaniplcd as a N[)t'cia! 
[)0|ni!.jliniuil inlorcsl. Hovvo\ or. tliiN nvtTsaniplinj.' was lakT drnp|vd 



printouts, and commencement programs. All lists 
were edited to verify that they included all eligible 
graduates and to delete any incligibles. As part of 
this editing process, counts of the numbers of 
bachelor's and master's degree recipients for each 
school were compared to those reported to IPEDS. 
Discrepancies of 20 percent or more were clarified 
by telephone followup to the school. 

After being edited, files obtained in computer- 
readable fomi (tapes and diskettes) were copied 
into a standard format for sampling by computer. 
For lists received on paper, sampling was more 
complicated. Since dilTerent sampling rates were 
used according to major and race/ethnici:y, 
drawing the samples entirely by iKtnd would have 
meant an involved process of identifying the 
correct stratum for each graduate on the list, mid 
applying dif ferent sampling rates for each stratum. 
To avoid tliis difficulty, paper lists were satnpled 
in steps. First, a sample was drawn by himd from 
the entire list at the highest rate to be applied 
within that school. The highest rate for a school 
was calculated as three times the school base rate. 
Second, infomiaUon for this initial satnple 
(including major and race/ellinicity) was keyed 
and verified. Third, this keyed file was sub- 
sampled by computer to obtain the appropriate 
sampling rate for each graduate stratum. 

For sampling, each graduate was classified into 
one of seven strata. All master's degree recipients 
were in one stratum, and bachelor's degree 
recipients were divided into the following strata: 
(I) black graduates; (2) Hispanic graduates, (3) 
education majors who were not black or Hispanic: 

(4) math majors who were not black or Hispanic: 

(5) physical science majors who were not black or 
Hispanic; and (6) all other graduates. 

A systematic sample of graduates was selected by 
stratum. The base rates for bachelor's tmd 
master's degree graduates were derived by taking 
the desired sample size and dividing by the 
number of graduates from all institutions in the 
universe. Over-sampling was done to ensure 
adequate sample si/es for groups of interest. 
Bachelor's degree black and Hispanic graduates 
were over-sampled at Uiree times the base rate. 
Bachelor's degree education majors were over- 
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sampled at two and a half times the base rate. 
Finally, bachelor's degree math and physical 
sciences majors were over-sampled at two times 
the base rate. Table C-2 shows tiie total number 
of graduates from the 1989-90 IPEDS completions 
file and the sample sizes achieved, broken down 
by the seven graduate strata. 



Data Collection and Response Rates 

The first data collection activity was to collect 
lists of bachelor's and master's degree recipients 
from the sampled colleges and universities. Of 
the 400 sampled schools, 378 sent usable lists, 20 
were nonrespondents, and 2 were ineligible for the 
study (one school had closed and one had merged 
with another sampled school). Both the 
unweighted and weighted response rates were 95.0 
percent for schools. 

Of the participating institutions, 72 percent were 
able to supply race/ethnicity data for at least some 
of their graduates. Of the sampled graduates, 64 
percent had race/ethnicity identified by the 
institution prior to sampling. 



Once the graduate sample was selected from the 
lists, flyers were mailed to the sampled graduates 
requesting their participation in the study and 
asking for updated address and telephone number 
information. While cariier cycles of RCG 
conducted data collection using mail with 
telephone followup, the 1991 survey conducted 
data collection primarily by telephone, using the 
computer assisted telephone interviewing (CAT!) 
system. In RCG:91, collection of questionnaires 
by mail was used only for graduates witli unlisted 
numbers, those without telephones, and telephone 
refusals. A total of 124 surveys were completed 
by mail in RCG:91. Using the telephone as tlie 
primary data collection mode allowed earlier 
identification of graduates needing tracing, and 
reduced the need for data reu*ieval. 

As shown in Table C-^, the survey sample 
contained 18,135 graduates. Of these, 14,405 
completed questionnaires, 2,930 were 
nonrespondents, and 800 were ineligible. This 
resulted in an unweighted graduate response rate 
of 83.1 percent. The weighted graduate response 
rate (calculated as the weighted number of 
completes divided by tlic sum of the weighted 
number of completes and nonrespondents) is 83.2 
percent. For bachelor's degree recipients the 



Table C-2, Total number of graduates from the 1989-90 IPEDS completions file, and the 
graduate sample sizes achieved, broken down by the seven graduate strata 



Graduate strata 


Universe total* 


Sainplc size 


Total 


1.373.501 


18.135 


Master's graduates 


323,844 


1 .963 


Bachelor's, nonblack non-Hispanic: 






Education majors 


97,62 1 


2.919 


Math majors 


1 3.536 


343 


Physical sciences majors 


15.030 


357 


All other majors 


832.591 


10.101 


Bachelor's, black graduates 


59.193 


1.743 


Bachelor's. Hispanic graduates 


31.686 


709 



•From the 1989-90 'PEDS completions file. 
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Table C-3. Number of sampled graduates and weighted response rates by graduate and 
institution characteristics 



Graduate and institution characteristic 


Number of sampled graduates by status 


Weighted 
graduate 
response 
rate" 


Total 


Complete 


Non- 
response 


Ineligible' 




18,135 


14.405 


2,930 


800 


83.2% 


Degree- 












I-inrhplnr\ 


16,172 


12,898 


2,608 


666 


83.6 


V4nctf*r' c 


1 ,voJ 




no 


i34 


82.0 


Gender^ 














/ ,JD(S 




1 ,j jZ 




82.8 


Female 


y,/o/ 


o.lov 


1 




83.7 


Not coded 


800 






800 




Mainr for hnrhplnr'<; dpQTPP rpcinipnts^ 












Pfliirfitinn 


i.iW 


2,630 


381 


98 


87.3 




379 


325 


43 


11 


87.8 




388 


316 


55 


17 


85.6 


Other 


12,296 


9,627 


2,129 


540 


83.1 


Rjirp/pfhnirifv for hnrhf*lnr'^ flpprpt* rf/'inif^nt^;^ 














38 


31 


6 


1 


83.9 


Asian/Pacific Islander 




2/U 




3 1 


75.8 


Black, non-Hispanic 


1 .743 


1 1 on 
1,18/ 


4o4 




70.9 




70V 


C A A 


12o 


3 / 


80.6 


Whitf* nnn-Hi<;njinir 


8,803 


7,425 


1.076 


302 


86.7 


Mot rf*nnrtP(i 


4,493 


3,441 


829 


223 


80.2 


Institution control 












Public 


12.340 


9,794 


2.027 


519 


82.8 


Private 


5.795 


4.611 


903 


281 


84.1 


Institution size 












Enrollment less than K500 


7,617 


6.134 


1,170 


313 


84.6 


Enrollment h500-5,999 


8,549 


6,715 


1,441 


393 


82.4 


Enrollment 6,000 or more 


1.969 


1,556 


319 


94 


82.2 



'Thv ]00 mcbgiblcs include graduates that did not receive their degree within the time frame (375). those hving outside the country (368). those that 
received a degree other than bachelor's or master's (27). deceased or incapacitated (25). and dupHcates (5). 



^The weighted response rate is the weighted number of completed surveys divided by the sum of the weighted number of completed surveys and 
nonrcspondents. 

'Ttie degree codes arc those reported by institutions for the entire sample and may not match data reported by the respondents on the survey. 

^For respondents, the gender code was taken from the survey data. For non respondents, the gender was coded from the name. For incligibles. the gender 
was not Coded, since it was not needed to calculate response rates. 

^rhe major and race/ethnicity codes are those reported bv institutions for all bachelor's degree recipients and may not match data reported by ilio 
respondents on the survey. Fhese items were collected from institutions for bachelor's degree recipients onJy. since they were not needed for sampling 
master's degree reapicnts. Therefore, the columns for major and race/ethniaty %vill sum to the bachelor's degree totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Natuxial Center for Education Statistics. 1991 Recent College Graduates Survey. 
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weighted response rate is 83.6 percent, and for 
masler*s degree recipients, it is 82.0 percent. The 
weighted overall respoase rate (percent of all 
graduates represented by our sample) is calculated 
as the school response rate times the graduate 
response rate (.95 x .832 = .79). 

Editing and Item Nonresponse Imputation 

Most editing checks were included within the 
CATI system, including range checks, skip pattern 
rules, and logical consistency checks. Skip 
panems were controlled by the CATI system so 
that inappropriate items were avoided. For logical 
consistency check violations, a special CATI 
screen appeared that explained the discrepancy, 
displayed responses to the relevant items, and 
allowed the interviewer to enter a correction. 
Some additional logical consistency checks were 
made during the data preparation operation, and 
all edit checks were rerun after item nonresponse 
imputation was completed. 

ItCTi nonresponse occurred when a graduate 
cooperated in the survey but did not answer one 
or more survey questions. Since the study was 
collected by telephone, only a small amount of 
item nonresponse occurred. Item response rates 
for the questionnaire items included in this report 
appear in Table C-4. Imputation for item 
nonresponse was performed for each survey item 
to make the study results simpler to present and 
allow consistent totals to be obtained when 
analyzing different questionnaire items. 
Imputation was performed using a "hot-deck" 
procedure. Hot-deck methods estimate the 
missing value of an item by using value(s) of the 
same item from other record(s) in the same file. 
Using the hot-deck procedure, each missing 
questionnaire item was imputed separately. First, 
respondent records were sorted by items thought 
to be related to the missing item. Next, a value 
was imputed for each item nonresponse 
"recipient" from a respondent "donor" within the 
same subgroup. The results of the imputation 
procedure for each item were reviewed to ensure 
Uiat the impu.ition plan had been followed 
correctly. In addition, all edit checks were run on 
the imputed file to be sure that no data 



inconsistencies were created by imputation. 
Sampling Errors 

The findings in this report are estimates based on 
the sample selected and, consequently, are subject 
to sampling variability. If the interviews had been 
conducted with a different sample, the responses 
would not have been identical; some figures might 
have been higher, while others might have been 
lower, 

Tlie standard error is a measure of the variability 
of estimates due to sampling. It indicates the 
variability of a sample estimate that would be 
obtained from all possible samples of a given 
design and size. Standard errors can be used as a 
measure of the precision expected from a 
particular sample. Appendix B contains standard 
errors for each estimate included in this report. 

If all possible samples were surveyed under 
similar conditions, intervals within plus or minus 
1.96 standard errors of a particular statistic would 
include the true population parameter being 
estimated in about 95 percent of the samples. 
This is the 95 percent confidence interval. For 
example, the estimated mean annual salary for 
bachelor's degree NQTs working full time is 
$19,190 and the estimated standard error is $152. 
The 95 percent confidence interval for the statistic 
extends from: 

$19,190 - ($152 X 1.96) to $19,190 + (S152 x 1.96) 
= $18,892 to $19,488 

This means that one can be confident that 
intervals constructed in this way contain the true 
population parameter 95 percent of the time. 

Estimates of standard erroi-s were computed using 
a technique known as jackknife replication. As 
with any replication method, jackknife replication 
involves constructing a number of subsamples 
(replicates) from the full sample and computing 
Uie statistic of interest for each replicate. The 
mean square error of the replicate estimates 
around their corresponding full sample estimate 
provides an estimate of the sampling variance of 
the statistic of interest. To construct the 



Table C-4. 



Questionnaire item response rates for items included in this report. 





Weighted item 










Question 


(percent)* 


Description 


Q4 


K)0.n 


Was this degree bachelor's or master's 


Q6 


irH).o 


Major field of study 


QIC) 


99.0 


Gradepoint average for undergrad level 


Q23 


99.8 


Was R working for pay in reference week 


Q24 


99.4 


Was R lookmg for work in reference week 


Q25 


99.1 


Was R available to work in reference week 


Q26 


99.4 


What was main reason for not working 


Q28 


99.9 


Occupation verbatim 


Q32 


99.8 


Was this job fuU time or part time 


Q33 


96.6 


Would R have warned full-time job 


Income (Q37,Q39,Q87C) 


94.3 


Income from principal job 


Q40 


99.5 


Was R working for pay at second job 


Q41 
Q42 


99.4 


Was second job as school teacher 


99.0 


Was college degree required for main job 


Q43 


99.7 


How close was major related to main job 


Q45 


99.6 


What best describes job/career on April 22 


Q46 


99.7 


Wa^ R looking for another job - April 22 


Q50 
Q52 


99.4 


Is R eligible to teach at any level 


99.7 


When did R first become eligible 


Q53 


99.9 


Does R have certificate to teach school 


Q55 


97.2 


Date R got certificate to teach 


Q58 


97.7-99.9 


Field(s) eligible to teach 


Q59 


96.6-99.6 


Field(s) certified to teach 


Q62 


99.7 


Before degree, was R employed as teacher 


Q64 


100.0 


Has R ever applied for job as teacher 


Q65 


99.1 


Main reason R did not apply for job as teacher 


Q66 


99.2 


Has R taught any grade since degree 


Q67 


98.9 


Dale when R taught any grade since degree 


Q68 


99.3 


Prmcipal job as school teacher, at any level 


Q70 


99.8 


Control of school (public/private) R taught in 


Q71 
Q72 


99.2-99.3 


Field(s) R was teaching in 


89.1 


What field did R teach most of the time 


Q73 


99.1 


Any fields not adequately prepaired to teach 


Q76 


99.7 


Flas R taught LEP students 


Q78 


99.3-99.5 


Has R taught classes in BE. ESL. or LEP 


Q79 


99.1 


How well prepared is R to teach LEP 


Q80 


99.8 


Did R teach special ed students 


Q81 


99.7 


Did R teach primarily in special ed 


Q84B 


99.6 


Did R feel prepared to teach special ed 


Q87 


92.8 


Have teaching contract or other arrangement 


Q87C 


94.9 


Annual teaching income 


Q87D 


99.3 


Any summer employment outside contract 


Q87E 


96.6 


Income from summer employment 


Q88 


95.0 


Reason for R becoming teacher 


Q89A 


99.3 


Does R expect to teach I99I-1992 year 


Q89B 


100.0 


Primary reason for not teaching next year 


Q90 


99.5 


Date of birth of respondent 


Q91 


1(.K).0 


Gender of respondent 


Q94 


99.9 


Is R of Hispanic origin 


Q95 


98.1 


What is R's race 


Q96 


99.8 


What was R's marital status in April 91 


QIOI 


97.9 


Highest level of education expected 


0102 


99.0 


Highest grade R's father completed 


QI04 


99.1 


Highest grade R's mother completed 



*Item response rates were calculated as the weighted number of resp(^ndents who answered a given item divided by the weighted 
number of respondents for whom the item was applicable. 
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replications, 50 stratified subsamples of die full 
sample were created. Fifty jackknife replicates 
were then formed by deleting one subsample at a 
time from the full sample. WESVAR, a 
proprietary computer program available at Westat, 
was used to calculate the estimates of standard 
errors. 

Tests of Statistical Significance 

The comparisons in the text have all been tested 
for statistical significance to ensure that the 
differences are larger than those that might be 
expected due to sampling variation. All 
differences cited in the text or marked with 
anasterisk (*) in the f^2"^^s arc significant at the 
5 percent level of significance with pair-wise t 
tests using a Bonferroni adjustment to the critical 
value for multiple comparisons. The following is 
a description of the procedures used to test 
significance including the Bonferroni adjustment 
for multiple comparisons. 

The student's t statistic can be used to test the 
likelihood that the differences between two 
percentages are larger than would be expected by 
sampling error. 



where Pj and P2 are the estimates to be compared 
and scj and se2 are their corresponding standard 
errors. 

The significance of the difference between the 
overall mean (i.e., the mean of the entire 
population) and a subgroup mean (e.g., between 
the mean salary of all graduates and the mean 
salary of graduates in a particular major) was 
tested using a t-test in which the standard error of 
the difference was adjusted for the covariance 
between the subgroup and the total group. The 
exact formula for the appropriate t-test is 



[sel + sef - 2(p) se^ 



where and se^ are the mean and standard 

error for the subgroup; Xj. and sCj. are die 

mean and standard error for the total group; and 
p is the proportion of the total group contained in 
the subgroup. 

As the number of comparisons on the same set of 
data increases, the likelihood that the t value for 
at least one of the comparisons will exceed 1.96 
simply by chance, when in fact there is no 
difference in the undertying population, increases. 
For a single comparison, there is a 5 percent 
chance that the t value will exceed 1.96 due to 
chance. For five tests, the risk of getting at least 
one t value that high increases to 23 percent, and 
for 20 comparisons, to 64 percent. 

One way to compensate for this danger when 
making multiple comparisons is to adjust the 
alpha level to take into account the number of 
comparisons being made, For example, rather 
than establishing an alpha level of 0.05 for a 
single comparison, the alpha level is set to ensure 
that tlie likelihood is less than 0.05 that the t 
value for any of the comparisons exceeds die 
critical value by chance alone when there are truly 
no differences for any of the comparisons. This 
Bonferroni adjustment is calculated by taking the 
desired alpha level and dividing the number of 
possible comparisons, based on the variable(s) 
being compared. The t value corresponding to the 
revised, lower alpha level must be exceeded in 
order for any of the comparisons to be considered 
significant. 

To test for differences using the Bonferroni 
adjustment to the alpha level the following steps 
would be involved. 

■ Establish the number of comparisons 



- In the case of comparisons between 
subgroups, for example, the 
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unemployment rate of whites* blacks and 
Hispanics, the number of comparisons 
would be three (whites and blacks; whites 
and Hispanics; and blacks and Hispanics). 
Pie number of two-way comparisons that 
can be made equals [(n)(n~l)]/2 where n 
is the number of variable categories. 
Thus, with three categories the number of 
possible comparisons is [(3)(2)]/2 = 3. 

- In the case of comparing a subgroup 
estimate to the estimate for the total 
(rather than comparing estimates between 
subgroups, as above), the number of 
comparisons equals the number of 
subgroups. For example, to compare the 
difference between the mean salary of 
each of major fields with the mean salary 
for the total graduates, the number of 
comparisons is 11, one for each of the 
major field categories. (Health; 
engineering; math, computer sciences and 
physical sciences; business/management; 
social sciences; history; biological 
sciences; public affairs/social services; 
psychology; education; and humanities are 
each compared to the national average.) 

■ Divide the desired alpha level, 0.05, by the 
number of comparisons to obtain the new 
alpha level. In the first example this would 
be 3 (0.05/3 = 0.0166); in the second 
example this would be 1 1 (0.05/1 1 = .0045). 

■ Consult table of t statistics (or the standard 
normal table for z values if the N is large) to 
find the t value that corresponds to the alpha 
level (in the first example t = 2.39 for alpha 
= 0.0166; in the second example t = 2.85 for 
alpha = 0.0045). 



All comparisons in this report were tested using 
the Bonferroni adjustments for the t tests. 

Design Effects 

The design effect is the ratio of the variance of an 
estimate computed from the sample to the 
variance that would have been obtained if a 



simple random sample had been selected. In 
effect, the design effect indicates the impact of the 
sample design on the precision of the estimates. 
Design effects greater than imity indicate that the 
sample design resulted in increases in the variance 
due to factors such as clustering of the sample, 
differential sampling rates, or other adjustments in 
the design and estimation stages of the sample. 
Table C~5 contains design effects and root design 
effects (the square root of the design effects) for 
selected classification variables included in this 
report. The RCG survey has a clustered sample 
with many graduates being sampled from the 
same sample institution. While this method of 
sampling is very cost effective, clustering 
generally results in design effects that are greater 
than unity. 

Nonsampling Errors 

In addition to sampling errors, the survey 
estimates are also subject to nonsampling errors 
that can arise because of nonobservation 
(nonresponse or noncoverage), reporting errors, 
and errors made in the collection and processing 
of data. These errors can sometimes bias the data. 
The RCG:9l survey included procedures for both 
minimizing and measuring nonsampling errors. 

Procedures to minimize nonsampling errors were 
followed throughout the survey. Extensive 
questionnaire design and testing was conducted, 
including two types of pretests: (1) the 
questionnaire was pretested informally with 
several recent college graduates before the CATI 
survey was finalized; and (2) a formal CAT! 
pretest was conducted with part of the main study 
sample of graduates. Strict training and 
monitoring of telephone interviewers and data 
processing staff was conducted to help ensure the 
consistency and accuracy of the data file. Data 
collection was conducted almost entirely by 
telephone to help reduce the amount of item 
noni ^sponse and item inconsistency. Mail 
questionnaires were used for cases difficult to 
complete by telephone (unlisted numbers, those 
without telephones, and telephone refusals). 
Nonresponse was handled in ways designed to 
minimize tlic impact on data quality (i.e., through 
weighting adjustments by strata for questionnaire 
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Table C-S. Design effects and root design effects for 1989-90 bachelor's degree recipients 1 year after 
graduation, by graduate characteristics 



Characteristic 


Sample Size 


Design Effect 


Root Design 
Effect 






0 79 


0.85 


Race/ethnicity 








American Indian/ Alaskan Native 


63 


0.97 


0.98 








0.91 




i,j /y 


J.3U 


1 87 

l.O/ 




TCI 

753 


l.O/ 






10,301 


2.91 


1.71 


Type of major field of study 










/,uuv 


.V/ 1 


1.73 




4,4 /D 


J.U / 


1 7S 






1.59 


1.26 


Major field of study 










2,682 


3.30 


1.82 




Z,j01 


t 
1 


t 




o4y 


7 OA 


9 89 




/j^ 


7 05? 


2.66 




DO J 


1 lf\ 


1.33 






0 Qfi 


0.98 


Math, computer sciences, physical sciences . . 


984 


3.05 


1.75 




1,102 


1.81 


1.34 






0.95 


0.98 








1.82 






1 98 
1 .zo 


1.13 




1,403 


1.59 


1.26 


Age 










3,331 


4.27 


2.07 




5,043 


1.84 


1.36 




4,514 


5.43 


2.33 



c-u 



Table C-5. Design effects and root design effects for 1989-90 bachelor's degree recipients 1 year 
after graduation, by graduate characteristics (continued) 



Characteristic 


Sample Size 


Design Effect 


Root Design 
Effect 


Educational expectations 








Bachelor's degree 


1,987 


1.16 


1.08 


Master's degree 


8,147 


1.09 


1.04 


Doctoral degree 


1,830 


1.19 


1.09 


First-professional degree 


924 


1.48 


1.22 


Occupation 








Business/Managers 


1350 


0.97 


0.98 


Educators 


1,946 


0.61 


0.78 


Engineers 


526 


5.62 


2.37 


Health professionals 


588 


5.05 


2.25 


Public affairs/social services 


346 


1.17 


1.08 


Biological scientists 


224 


0.90 


0.95 


Math and physical scientists 


135 


0.66 


0.81 


Computer scientists and programmers 


402 


2.32 


1.52 


Communications 


169 


0.88 


0.94 


Writers, artists, etc 


174 


1.73 


1.31 


Technicians 


286 


1.08 


1 )4 


Administrative support/clerical 


1,551 


0.85 


0.92 


Crafis/operators/laborers 


312 


1.58 


1.26 


Sales personnel 


884 


1.14 


1.07 


Service personnel 


429 


0.55 


0.74 


Other 


151 


3.27 


1.81 



t This category had zero standard error due to poststraiification. 



*Other fields includes agriculture and natural resources, Jirchitecture and environmental design, area and cllinic 
studies, communications, consumer/personal/miscellaneous services, home economics, industrial arts, law, 
liberal/general studies, library and archival sciences, military sciences, multiAmterdisciplinary studies, personal Jind 
social development, and trade and industrial. 
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nonresponse, aiid through hot-deck imputation for Results are reported as the gross difference rate 
item nonresponse). and the net difference rate. 



While general sampling theory can be used to 
estimate the sampling variability of a statistic, the 
measurement of nonsampling errors is not easy» 
and usually requires tliai an experiment be 
conducted as part of the data collection 
procedures, or that data external to the study be 
used. For RCG:91> an evaluation study was 
conducted to measure some of the potential 
nonsampling errors associated with the survey. 
Tlie Evaluation Study consisted of three sub- 
studies: (1) Response Validity - die external 
validity of responses to items concerning teacher 
certification compared to data from state 
certification agencies; (2) Response Reliability - 
the reliability of responses to a select number of 
key items; and (3) Nonresponse Analysis. The 
1991 RCG Evaluation Study Report presents 
detailed results from these studies, including the 
validity of teacher certification items relating to 
overall certification, type of certification, and 
subject certification. Selected summary results 
from the reliability study are presented below. 

For tlie response reliability study, a sample of 583 
respondents was drawn to be re-asked selected 
questionnaire items. Of these, 512 completed the 
reinterview, for a response rate of 88 percent. 
Table C-6 shows the comparisons of reinterview 
ajid main study data for items in this report. 



The gross difference rate is the weighted percent 
of cases that were reported differently in the 
original and reinterview surveys. For example, 
question 43 (Was the respondent's job related to 
major field of study) has a gross difference rate of 
6.91. This means that 6.91 percent of tlie 
respondents answered differently on the 
reinterview than diey did on the original 
interview. The net difference is the difference 
between die total number of respondents wiUi a 
characteristic as reported in die reinterview and 
the total number as reported in the original 
interview. It includes off-setting differences. Tlie 
net difference rate is tlie ratio of tlie net difference 
to the total number of reinterviews. It is useful in 
determining the direction of bias. For example, 
tiie net difference rate for die question cited above 
(relationship of job to major) was only 2.5 1. Tliis 
indicates tiiat for tills question, 2.51 percent more 
graduates responded tiiat tiieir job was related to 
tiieir major on tiie original tiian did on die 
reinterview sur/ey. 
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Table C-6. Reinterview results for selected items included in this report 







Unweighted 


Gross 


Net 




Item 


number of 


difference 


difference 






cases^ 


rate 


rate 


XNQT 


Newly qualified teacher status' 


512 


432% 


-1.727r 


Q6 


Major field (12 classifications)' 


512 


3.17 


0.60 


QIO 


Gradepoinl average for undergrad level 


506 


13.63 


-1.08 


Q23 


Was R working for pay in reference week 


510 


2.31 


0.73 


Q24 


Was R looking for woric in reference week 


66 


15.12 


0.14 


Q25 


Was R available to woric in reference week 


67 


5.09 


1.23 


Q26 


What was main reason for not woricing' 


52 


7.29 


-7.29 


g28 


Occupation' 


423 


2.56 


0.18 


Q32 


Was this job full time or part time 


423 


5.14 


1.24 


Q39 


Annual income rounded to $2,000 


398 


14.97 


3.13 




Annual income rounded to $4,000 


398 


8.54 


2.75 




Annual income rounded to $5,000 


398 


6.51 


1.02 


Q40 


Was R working for pay at second job 


423 


3.45 


0.21 


g42 


Was college degree required for main job' 


419 


11.68 


-2.30 


Q43 


Was job related to major (in two categories)' 


423 


6.91 


2.51 


g45 


Does job have career potential (in two categories)' 


423 


10.28 


0.61 


g5o 


Is R eligible to teach at any level 


512 


1.43 


0.13 


g52 


When did R first become eligible 


113 


6.55 


-3.96 


g53 


Does R have certificate to teach school 


512 


1.26 


-0.14 


g55DATF 


Date R got certificate to teach; + - 2 months' 


115 


20.50 


0.45 


g58 


Subjects eligible to teach (alt subjects combined)' 


2642 


11.42 


-1.74 


Q59 


Subjects certified to teach (all subjects combined)' 


2733 


8.55 


-1.39 


g62 


Before degree, was R employed as teacher" 


512 


3.96 


1.28 


g64 


Has R ever applied for job as teachcH 


512 


3.15 


-0.65 


g65 


Main reason R did not apply for teacher' 


362 


4.03 


0.43 


g66 


Has R taught any grade since degree' 


161 


18.84 


-17.19 


g67DATIi 


Date when R started teaching - month+year 


109 


15.17 


6.02 


g68 


Principal job as school teacher.any level 


132 


12.57 


-11.57 


Q71 


Subject field R was teaching in (all subjects combined)' 


2838 


6.30 


-1.48 


g87 


Have teaching contract/other arrangement' 


84 


1.81 


-1.81 


g87c 


Annual leaching income rounded to $2,000' 


59 


9.33 


3.46 




Annual teaching income rounded to $4,000' 


59 


9.33 


3.46 




Annual teaching income rounded to $5,000' 


59 


7.70 


5.09 


g87i) 


Any summer employment besides teaching' 


63 


8.98 


6.30 


g94 


U R of Hispanic origin' 


510 


0.46 


-0.26 


g95 


What is R*s race' 


500 


1.05 


0.17 



'Unrecoficiled results reported. All others represent reconciled results. 

'The unweighted number is the number of cases where the item was applicable and reported for both the main interview and the reinterview. 
For Q58, Q59, and Q71, the number of cases is the number of subjects for all cases where the items were applicable and reported. 
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DEnNITIONS OF TERMS AND CODES USED IN THIS REPORT 



NEWLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS (NQTs): Several questions on teaching status, eligibility, and 
certification to teach were used to assign the NQT status. A graduate is considered to be a newly 
qualified teacher if one or more of the following criteria apply: 



■ The graduate became certified to teach between July 1, 1989, and June 30, 1990, and had not 
taught prior to completing the 1989-90 degree. 

IF (Q53 = l & ((7< = Q55MM < = 12) AND Q55YY = 89) OR 

((1 < = Q55MM < = 6) & Q55YY = 90)) & Q62 =2 THEN XNQT= 1; 

■ The graduate became eligible for a regular or standard certificate or license to teach between July 
1, 1989, and June 30, 1990, and had not taught prior to completing the 1989-90 degree. 
ELSE IF (Q50= 1 AND Q52=2 AND Q62 =2) THEN XNQT=1; 

■ The graduate is not certified or eligible to teach, but started teaching since receiving the 1989-90 
degree and after June of 1989, and had not taught prior to receiving the degree. 

ELSE IF (Q50 = 2 OR Q53 =2 ) AND Q66= 1 AND 

(((Q67MM > = 7) AND Q67YY= 89) OR Q67YY > = 90) AND Q62 = 2 THEN XNQT= 1; 

" The graduate was working in a second job as a teacher during the week of April 22, 1991, and 
had not taught prior to receiving the 1989-90 degree. 
ELSE IF (Q40= 1 AND Q41 = 1 AND Q62=2) THEN XNQT= 1; 



Relevant Questionnaire Items: 



Question 40. In addition to the principal job you already described, were you working for pay at 

a second job during the week of April 22, 1991? (yes/no) 
Question 41. Was the second job that of a school teacher at any grade level from prekindergarten 

through grade 12? [exclude job as teacher's aide or day care center worker 

WITH NO instructional DUTIES, ALSO EXCLUDE STUDENT TEACHING AND TUTORING] 

(yes/no) 

Question 50. Are you eligible to teach school at any grade level from prekindergarten through grade 
12? That is, have you completed all coursework, including student or practice 
teaching, required for a regular or standard certificate or license to teach at any or all 
levels in at least one State? (yes/no) 

Question 52. When did you first become eligible for a certificate or license? 

BEFORE JULY 1, 1989 1 

JULY 1, 1989 - JUNE 30, 1990 ... 2 

AFTER JUNE 30, 1990 3 

Question 53. Do you have any type of regular or temporary certificate or license to teach school at 
any grade level from prekindergarten through grade 12, in at least one state? That is, 
are you certified to teach in at least one state? [include initial, regular or 

STANDARD, PROVISIONAL, EMERGENCY, PROBATIONARY, OR TEMPORARY) (yes/no) 

Question 55. In what month and year did you first receive a certificate or license to teach? 
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Question 62. Prior t o completing the requirements for your 1989-90 degree, were you at any time 
employed as a school teacher at any grade level, from prekindergarten through grade 
12? Please exclude student or practice teaching and work as teacher's aide, (yes/no) 

Question 66. Have you taught at any grade level, from prekindergarten through grade 12, since 
receiving your 1989-90 degree? (yes/no) 

Question 67. In what month and year did you start teaching? 

RACE/ETHNICITY: Two survey questions were used to determine race/ethnicity. All graduates 
were asked whether they were of Hispanic or Spanish origin, and what race they considered 
themselves. Based on the responses to these questions, graduates were coded into the following 
categories: 

■ American Indian/Native Alaskan (If Q94 = no and Q95=4) 

■ Asian or Pacific Islander (If Q94=no and Q95 = 3) 

■ Black, non~Hispanic (If Q94 = no and Q95 = 2) 

■ Hispanic (If Q94=yes) 

■ White, non-Hispanic (If Q94=no and Q95 = 1) 

Relevant Questionnaire Items: 

Question 94. Are you of Hispanic or Spanish origin? (yes/no) 



Question 95. What race do you consider yourself? 

White [CAUCASIAN] 1 

Black [AFRICAN AMERICAN] .... 2 

Asian or Pacific Islander 3 

Native American or Alaskan Native 

[AMERICAN INDIAN] 4 



EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS: In question 101, graduates were asked to report the highest 
level of education that they expect to complete. Based on responses to this question, graduates were 
coded into the categories listed below. If QlOl was answered "Other certificate/award", then 
graduates were coded according to their 1989-90 degree (reported in Q4). 

■ Bachelor's degree (QlOl = 1 or 2) 

■ Master's degree (QlOl = 3 or 4) 

■ Doctoral degree (QlOl = 5) 

■ First professional degree (QlOl =6) 

Relevant Questionnaire Item: 

Question 101. What is the highest level of education you expect to complete? 



bachelor's degree 1 

post-baccalaureate certificate .... 2 

master's degree 3 

post-master's certificate 4 

doctoral degree (ph.d. or ed.d.) . 5 
first professional degree 6 



OTHER certificate/award (SPECIFY) . 91 
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4. HIGHEST LEVEL OF FATHER'S AND MOTHER'S EDUCATION: Based on the responses 
to Q102 and Q104 (which contain the overall level of education), and Q1025 and Q1045 (which 
contain the level of college education for parents who attended college), the following categories 
were created: 

■ High school diploma or less (Q102 = 1, 2, 3) (Q104 = 1, 2, 3) 

■ Vocational, trade, or business school after high school (Q102 = 4) (Q104 = 4) 

■ College education - bachelor's degree or less (Q1025 = 1, 2, 3) (Q1045 = 1, 2, 3) 

■ Postbaccalaureate education (Q1025 = 4, 5) (Q1045 = 4, 5) 
Relevant Questionnaire Items: 

Question 102. What was the highest level of education your father or male guardian completed? 
Question 104. What was the highest level of education your mother or female guardian completed? 



LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 1 

GED OR HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY 2 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION (INCLUDES VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL) . , 3 

VOCATIONAL, TRADE OR BUSINESS SCHOOL AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 4 

COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 

[INCLUDES "SOME COLLEGE" AND GRADUATE SCHOOL] 5 

NEVER KNEW MOTHER OR FEMALE GUARDIAN 95 

Question 1025, 1045. Was that... 

Less than 2 years of college 1 

2 or more years of college (including 2-year degree) 2 

Bachelor's degree or equivalent (4- or 5-year degree) 3 

Master's degree or equivalent, or 4 

Ph.D., M.D., or other advanced professional degree? 5 



5. LABOR FORCE STATUS: Graduates were first asked whether they were working for pay during 
the week of April 22, 1991. Working graduates were asked whether their job was full or part-time, 
and whether they would have wanted full-time work if available. Graduates who were not working 
were asked whether they were looking for work, and whether they were available for work during 
that week. Based on the responses to these questions, the following labor force status categories 
were formed: 

■ Working full time: Graduates who said they were working for pay full time during the week 
of April 22, 1991. (Q23 = yes and Q32 = full time). 

■ Working part time, wanted part time: Graduates who said they were working for pay part time 
during the week of April 22, 1991 , and that they preferred part time work. (Q23 = yes and Q32 
= part time and Q33 = part time). 

■ Working part time, wanted full time: Graduates who said they were working for pay part time 
during the week of April 22, 1991, and that they would have wanted ftill time work if it had been 
available. (Q23 = yes and Q32 = part time and Q33 = full time). 

■ Unemployed: Graduates who were not working for pay, but were looking and available for 
work during the week of April 22, 1991 (Q23 = no and Q24 = yes and Q25 = yes). 

■ Not in the labor force: Graduates who were not working for pay, and either were not looking 
or not available for work during the week of April 22, 1991 ((Q23 = no and (Q24 = no or Q25 
= no)). 
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Relevant Questionnaire Items: 

Question 23. Please think back to April 22 1991. Were you working for pay during this week? 

Please include any paid job from which you were on leave or vacation. Exclude 

graduate student assistantships and work study, (yes/no) 
Question 24. Were you looking for work during the week of April 22, 1991? (yes/no) 
Question 25. Were you available for work during the week of April 22, 1991? (yes/no) 
Question 32. Was this job full time or part time during the week of April 22, 1991 (full time/part 

time)? 

Question 33. Would you have wanted full time work if available or did you prefer part time work? 
(full time/part time) 

6. ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY (PK-12) TEACHERS: Graduates who indicated that their 
principal job the week of April 22, 1991, was that of a school teacher in any grade prekindergarten 
through grade 12 were included in this category. Interviewers were instructed to exclude tutors, 
college teachers, and day care workers with little or no instructional duties. Substitute teachers in 
grades PK-12 were included. Based on the description of the occupation provided by the graduates, 
interviewers recorded the correct answer to Q28VERIFY, reading the question as necessary. If the 
response to Q28VERIFY was yes, then Q68 was automatically set to yes by the CATI system. 
Otherwise, Q68 was read to the graduate. Any discrepancies between the answers to Q28VERIFY 
and Q68 were resolved with the graduate during the CATI interview. 

Relevant Questionnaire Items: 

Q28VERIFY. [READ IF NECESSARY: WAS THE JOB RECORDED ABOVE THAT OF A 
SCHOOL TEACHER AT ANY GRADE LEVEL FROM PREKINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH GRADE 12? EXCLUDE TUTORS, COLLEGE TEACHERS, AND 
DAY CARE WORKERS WITH LITTLE OR NO INSTRUCTIONAL DUTIES] 
(yes/no) 

Question 68. During the week of April 22, 1991 was your principal job that of a school teacher 
at any grade level from prekindergarten through grade 12? [PRINCIPAL JOB 
MEANS THE ONE FROM WHICH YOU EARN MOST OF YOUR INCOME] 
(yes/no) 

7. SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS (PK-12): Graduates in the elementary/secondary (PK-12) teacher 
category described above were divided into substitutes and nonsubstitutes for some analysis. 
Teachers who reported substitute teaching in question 87 were identified as substitutes, and all ether 
PK-12 teachers were considered nonsubstitutes. For some salary analysis, only teachers who 
reported having a teaching contract in question 87 were included. 

Relevant Questionnaire Item: 

Question 87. Were you working under a teaching contract or did you have some other arrangement, 



such as substitute teaching? 

TEACHING CONTRACT 1 

SUBSTTTUTE TEACHING 2 

INTERNSHIP 3 

NO CONTRACT 4 

PRESCHOOL TEACHER/PRESCHOOL CONTRACT . . 5 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 91 
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8. JOB PERCEPTIONS: The job perceptions category includes the following items: 



■ Actively looking for a different job (Q46 = yes). 

■ Job related to major field of study (Q43 = closely related or somewhat related). 

■ Job has career potential (Q45 = definite or possible career potential). 

■ Degree required for job (Q42 = yes). 

Relevant Questionnaire Items: 

Question 42. Was a 4-year college degree required in order to obtain your principal job during the 

week of April 22, 1991? (yes/no) 
Question 43. To what extent was your work on this principal job related to your major field of study 
for your 1989-90 degree. Was it ... 

Closely related, 1 

Somewhat related, or 2 

Not related 3 

Question 45. Which of the following statements liesi describes the principal job you held on April 
22, 1991 with regard to career potential? 

A job with definite career potential, 1 
A job with possible career potential, or 2 
A temporary or permanent job without 

much career potential? 3 

Question 46. In the period around April 22, 1991, were you actively looking for a different 
principal job? (yes/no) 

9. APPLIED TO TEACH: Graduates who applied to teach at any grade level PK-12 since or 
immediately prior to receiving their 1989-90 degree were included in this category. 
Relevant Questionnaire Item: 

Question 64. Have you applied for a job as a school teacher at any grade level from 

prekindergarten through grade 12 since or inunediately prior to receiving your 
1989-90 degree? (yes/no) 

10. SCHOOL CONTROL: Elementary/secondary teachers were asked in what type of public or 
private school they taught most of the time. The four categories included in question 70 were 
grouped into two categories (public and private) for analysis. 

Relevant Questionnaire Item: 

Question 70. In which of the following type of public or private school did you teach in this 
principal job most of the time? Was it... 

a public school operated by a local school district, 1 
a public school operated by a state or federal agency, 2 

a private school (religiously affiliated), or 3 

a private school (not religiously affiliated) 4 

11. TEACHING LEVEL: Elementary teachers were identified as those who reported in question 71 
that they taught any elementary fields during the week of April 22, 1991. All other teachers 
were identified as secondary. 

Relevant Questionnaire Item: 

Question 71. Please tell me all the fields in which you were teaching during the week of April 
22, 1991. 

ANY ELEMENTARY FIELDS (yes/no) 
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12. ANNUAL SALARY: There are three survey questions that request salary information. As 
shown below, question 37 requests annual income information for graduates who were self- 
employed during the week of April 22, 1991. Question 39 requests salary information for all 
other graduates working for pay during that week. Question 87C requests annual income 
information for teachers working under a teaching contract that week. The annual salary 
estimates used to calculate the means included in this report were created according to the 
following rules: 

■ If the graduate was self-employed, the personal annual income (from Q37) was used. 

■ If the graduate was working under a teaching contract, the armual income from that contract 
(from Q87C) was used. 

■ For all other graduates working for pay, the salary rate reported in Q39 was converted to an 
annual amount, if necessary, using the Hours per week reported in Q38. 

Relevant Questionnaire Items: 
Self-employed: 

Question 37. What was your personal annual income from your business before taxes? [enter 
IN dollars] 

Not Self-employed : 

Question 38. How many hours per week were you usually employed at this job? 

[PLEASE INCLUDE ONLY THOSE HOURS FOR WHICH RESPONDENT IS PAID] 

Question 39. At what rate (before deductions) were you paid on this job? 

AMOUNT: 

PER: HOUR/DAYAVEEK/MONTH/YEAR 

Teachers under contract : 

Question 87C. What was your annual income from the principal teaching contract under which 
you were working on April 22, 1991? [enter in dollars] 

13. SUMMER EMPLOYMENT AND SALARY: Elen.entary/secondary teachers who indicated in 
question 87 that they were working under a teaching contract were asked whether they expected 
to earn additional income from summer employment and the amount of the additional income. 
Relevant Questionnaire Items: 

Question 87D. Do you expect any other earned income from summer employment outside of 

your principal teaching job in 1991? (yes/no) 
Question 87E. What is the total amount you expect to earn from summer employment? [enter 

IN dollars] 
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14. ELIGIBLE AND/OR CERTinED TO TEACH: Eligible to teach is defined as having 
completed all coursework, including student or practice teaching required for a regular or 
standard certificate or license to teach at any or all levels PK-12 in at least one state. Certified is 
defined as having any type of certificate or license (regular or standard, provisional, emergency, 
probationary, or temporary) to teach school at any grade level PK-12 in at least one state. 

Relevant Questionnaire Items: 

Question 50. Are you eligible to teach school at any grade level from preklndergarten through 
grade 12? That is, have you completed all coursework, including student or 
practice teaching, required for a regular or standard certificate or license to teach 
at any or all levels in at least one State? (yes/no) 

Question 53. Do you have any type of regular or temporary certificate or license to teach 

school at any grade level from prekindergarten through grade 12, in at least one 
State? That is, are you certified to teach in at least one state? [include 

REGULAR OR STANDARD, PROVISIONAL, EMERGENCY, PROBATIONARY, OR 
TEMPORARY] 

15. PREPARED TO TEACH: Elementary/secondary teachers were asked whether they felt 
prepared to teach all their assigned subjects, limited English proficient (LEP) students, and 
students requiring special education services. For the following categories, the percent who felt 
prepared to teach within that category was reported: 

■ All subjects assigned to teach: All elementary/secondary teachers were included in this 
category. The percent who felt prepared was the percent who answered no to question 73. 

■ Limited English Proficient (LEP) students in any class: Elementary /secondary teachers 
who said they had taught any classes with limited English proficient students since receiving 
their 1989-90 degrees (question 76 = yes) were included. The percent who felt prepared was 
the percent who answered question 79 as very well prepared, well prepared, or satisfactorily 
prepared. 

■ Classes in Bilingual Education (BE), English as a Second Language (ESL), or Limited 
English Proficient (LEP): Elementary/secondary teachers who answered question 78 as yes 
to having taught any classes in BE, ESL, or LEP since receiving their 1989-90 degrees were 
included. The percent who felt prepared was the percent who answered question 79 as very 
well prepared, well prepared, or satisfactorily prepared. 

■ Special education students in any class: Elementary /secondary teachers who said they had 
taught any students who required special education services since receiving their 1989-90 
degrees (question 80 = yes) were included. The percent who felt prepared was the percent 
who said they felt adequately prepared to teach students requiring special education services 
(question 84B = yes). 

■ Teachers teaching primarily in the field of special education: Elementary/secondary 
teachers who said they were teaching primarily in the field of special education (question 81 
= yes) were included. The percent who felt prepared was the percent who said they felt 
adequately prepared to teach students requiring special education services (question 84B = 
yes). 
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Relevant Questionnaire Items: 

Question 73. Of those fields in which you were teaching, were there any that you did not feel 

adequately prepared to teach? (yes/no) 
Question 76. Have you taught any classes with limited English proficient students (LEP) since 

receiving your 1989-90 degree? (yes/no) 
Question 78. Which of the following classes have you taught since obtaining your 1989-90 

degree? Have you taught..,. 

Yes No 

a. Bilingual Education (BE)? 1 2 

b. English as a Second 

Language (ESL)? 1 2 

c. Limited English Proficient (LEP)? 1 2 

Question 79. How well prepared do you feel you are to teach limited English proficient students 
in your classes? Do you feel... 

Very well prepared, 1 

Well prepared, 2 

Satisfactorily prepared, 3 

Not well prepared, or 4 

Not at all prej^ red? 5 

Question 80. Since receiving your 1989-90 degree, have you taught any students who required 

special education services? (yes/no) 
Question 81. Were you teaching primarily in the field of special education? (yes/no) 
Question 84B. Did you feel adequately prepared to teach students requiring special education 
services? (yes/no) 
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16. MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY: Graduates were asked to report their major field of study for 
their 1989-90 degree. Response categories for this question were preceded with the most 
common majors. Any major that did not fit into these precoded categories was entered verbatim 
into the other (specify) field. These responses were then coded at the two-digit level into the 
Classification of Instructional Program (CIP) codes as shown in exhibit D-1. For analysis, 
majors were grouped into the following categories: 

Professional fields 

Business and management 
Education 
Engineering 
Health professions 

Public affairs/social services (protective services, parks and recreation) 
Arts and sciences fields 

Biological sciences (life sciences) 

Mathematics, computer sciences, and physical sciences 

Social sciences 

History 

Humanities (foreign languages, letters, philosophy, religion, theology, visual and 
performing arts) 
Psychology 
Other fields 

All other fields are grouped into one category, and include the following: 
Agriculture and natural resources 
Architecture and environmental design 
Area and ethnic studies 
Conmiunications 

Consumer, personal, and miscellaneous services 
Home economics 
Industrial arts 
Law 

Liberal /General studies 
Library and archival sciences 
Military sciences 
Multi/Interdisciplinary studies 
Personal and social development 
Trade and industrial 

Relevant Questionnaire Item: 

Question 6. What was your major field of study for your 1989-90 {BACHELOR'S/MASTER'S} 
degree? [code only one: if respondent states field not verbatim on 

LIST, code 91 OTHER] 



Exhibit D-1. Classification of Instructional Program (CIP) codes used for coding major field of 
study on RCG:91 



Agriculture 

01. Agribusiness and Agricultural Production 

02. Agricultural Sciences 

03. Renewable Natural Resources 

Architecture and Environmental Design 

04. Architecture and Environmental Design 

Ama and Ethnic Studies 

05. Area and Ethnic Studies 

Business 

06. Business and Management 

07. Business and Office 

08. Marketing and Distribution 

Comni unications 

09. Communications 

10. Communications Technologies 

Computer and Information Sciences 

11. Computer and Infor/iriation Sciences 

Consumer, Personal, and Miscellaneo'js Services 

12. Consumer, Personal, and Miscellaneous 5 

Education 

13. Education 

Engineering 

li. Engineering 

15. Engineering and Engineering-Related 
Technologies 

Foreign Languages 

16. Foreign Languages 

Health 

17. Allied Heahh 

18. Health Sciences 

Home Economics 

19. Rome Economics 

20. Vocational Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

21. Industrial Arts 

22. Law 

Letters 

23. Letters 

Liberal/General Studies 

24. Liberal/General Studies 



Library and Archival Sciences 

25. Library and Archival Sciences 

Life Sciences 

26. Life Sciences 

Mathematics 

27. Mathematics 

Milita/y Sciences 

28. Military Sciences 

29. Military Technologies 

Multi/Interdisciplinary Studies 

30. Multi/Interdisciplinary Studies 

Parks and Recreation 

31. Parks and Recreation 

Personal and Social Development 

32. Basic Skills 

33. Citizenship/Civic Aaivities 

34. Health-Related Artivities 

35. Interpersonal Skills 

36. Leisure and Recreational Activities 

37. Personal Awareness 

Philosophy, Religion, and Theology 

38. Philosophy and Religion 

39. Theology 

Physical Sciences 

40. Physical Sciences 

41. Science Technologies 

Psychology 

42. Psychology 

Public Affairs and Protective Services 

43. Protective Services 

44. Public Affairs 

Social Sciences 

45. Social Sciences 
45.08 Histoiy 

Trade and Industrial 

46. Construction Trades 

47. Mechanics and Repairers 

48. Precision and Produaion 

49. Transportation and Material Moving 

Visual and Performing Arts 

50. Visual and Performing Arts 
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17. OCCUPATION: The graduate's occupation during the week of April 22, 1991, was coded from 
the verbatim responses to tiiree questions: (1) the type of business, industry, or organization; 
(2) the type of work; and (3) the major job duties. Exhibit D-2 contains a list of the RCG:91 
occupation codes, along with the corresponding Standard Occupational Classification (SOC) 
codes, and the codes used in the 1987 RCG survey. For analysis in this report, occupations 
were grouped into the foUowir^g categories: 

RCG:91 

Occupation Code 

PK-12 Teachers, nonsubstitutes (Q68 = yes and Q87 = not substitute) 
PK-12 Substitute teachers (Q68 = yes and Q87 = substitute) 
Business/managers A, Al 

Other Educatoiv^ (Q68 = no and occupation = education) E22-E24 
Administrative support/clerical L 
Sales personnel K 
Service personnel M 
Other D21,E25,U,V 



Relevant Questionnaire Items: 

Question 27. For what type of business, industry, or organization were you working during the 
week of April 22, 1991? (FOR EXAMPLE: OUTPATIENT CARE FACILITY, 
ACCOUNTING HRM, TELEVISION MANUFACTURER, DAYCARE CENTER, SCHOOL.) 

Question 28. What type of work were you doing? (FOR EXAMPLE: REGISTERED NURSE, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, ACCOUNTANT, SCHOOL GUIDANCE COUNSELOR, SCHOOL 
TEACHER.) 

Question 29. What were your major activities or duties on the job? [FOR EXAMPLE: CARING 
FOR PATIENTS, AUDITING FIRM'S BOOKS, DESIGNING, WIRING CIRCUITS, ADVISING 
AND COUNSELING STUDENTS, CARING FOR CHILDREN, TEACHING STUDENTS.] 

Question 68. During the week of April 22, 1991, was your principal job that of a school 
teacher at any grade level from prekindergarten through grade 12? [PRINCIPAL 
JOB MF-ANS THE ONE FROM WHICH YOU EARN MOST OF YOUR INCOME] (yes/no) 

Question 87. Were you working under a teaching contract or did you have some other 



arrangement, such as substitute teachin'4? 

TEACHING CONTRACT 1 

SUBSTITUTE TEACHING 2 

INTERNSHIP 3 

NO CONTRACT 4 

PRESCHOOL TEACHER/PRESCHOOL CONTRACT 5 

OraER (SPECIFY) 91 
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Exhibit D-2. Occupation codes used for RCG:91, with corresponding Standard Occupational Classification 
(SOC) codes, and codes used for RCG:87 



1991 RCG 


1 V V A fill ^ T 

OCCUPATION 






A 


Executive, admmislrative, and managerial occupations(except Al) 


11-14 


1 


Al 


Accountants 


14 


1 


B 


Engineers, surveyors and architects (except Bl and B2; 


16 


3 


Bl 


Civil engineers 


16 


3 


B2 


Electrical engineers 


16 


3 


C 


Natural scientists and mathematicians (except Cl,C171/2) 


17/18 


15 


CI 


Biologists and life scientists 


18 


6 


C171 


Computer scientists 


ill 


7 


C172 


Computer programmers 


171 


7 


D19 


Social scientists and urban planners 


19 


5 


D20 


Social, recreation, and religious workers 


20 


5 


D21 


Lawyers and judges 


21 


15 


E22 


Teachers (college, university, and other postsecondary) 


22 


2 


E23 


Teachers except postsecondary 


23 


2 


E24 


Vocational and educational counselors 


24 


2 


E25 


Librarians, archivists, curators 


25 


15 


F26 


Physicii. s and dentists 


26 


4 


F27 


Veterinarians 


27 


4 


F28 


Other health diagnosing and treating practitioners 


28 


A 

4 


G29 


Registered nurses 


oo 
zy 


A 
*t 


G30 


Pharmacists, dietitians, therapists, and physician's assistants 




A 


H 


Writers, artists, entertainers and athletes (except HI) 


in 11 1A 


Q 


HI 


Editors, reporters, public relations, announcers, TV, Radio 


11 
3J 


Q 
O 


I 


Health technologists and technicians 


JO 


A 


J37 


Engineering and related technologists and technicians 


J J 


ly) 


J38 


Science technologists and technicians 


1Q 


in 
lU 


J39 


Technicians except health, engineering, and science 






K 


Marketing and sales 






L 


Administrative support occupations including clerical 


A.^ dfk Al 


1 1 


M 


Service occupations 


CA CI d 


1 A 

14 


N 


Agricultural, forestry, and fishing 


JJ-JO 


0 


O 


Mechanics and repairers 




19 


Uoll 


Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics and repairers 


Oil 


1^ 


0615 


Electrical and electronic equipment repairers 


OlJ 


IZ 


p 

Jr 


wonsirucuon anu eAirdCLive uccupdiiund 


f.1 fA AS 


19 


Q 


Precision production occupations 


67,68,69 


12 


R 


Production working occupations 


71-78 


12 


S 


Transportation and material moving occupations 


81,82,83 


12 


S821 


Motor vehicle operators 


821 


12 


T 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers 


85,86,87 


12 


U 


Military occupations 


91 


15 


V 


Miscellaneous occupations 


99 


15 


Y 


Housewife 




16 


Z 


Unemployed^ retired, disabled, or not classifiable 




16 
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